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IBSTBACT 

-.^ jolttse has been prepared to assist researchers 

devices for aeasnring the variables 
related to the diffusion of innovations in edacation. Beasnresent 

S^^?5S*LJ"J«*rff?*t*^® reviewed, and abstracted infornation is 
provided for an initial review of the instntsent by researchers. The 
^Ji.''^* ijtended as a review of the literatare "SaS" to 
?iM[f!45i** represented by the aeasaresent references 
contained in this docasent can be considered only as representative 
of what is contained in the literatnre relative to the five 
«itegories ontlined: (i) characteristics of innovations, (2) social 
contest of edaeational organisations, (3) characteristics of 
organisations, («) characteristics of individuals, and fSl degrees of 

?^!!Kr*^'';^*'P*i*''^f"**^^*^^''- ac^tisent shoald eMte the 

location and/or developaent of instraaents in the following ways: fli 
in the case that the aeasare does not need to be translated, the 
researcher is saved the tise and expense of developing his own 
iJfif"!*"*'^'?} researcher is provided a base or frasevork within 
which to set his ideas; and if no relevant infornation can be 
foand, the researcher can be sosewhat confident that he has searched 
a Significant section of the instranents avnilable to aeet his 
purpose. Cluthor) 
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The matenal in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract with the National 
Institute of Education* U-S. Department of Health* Education, and Welfare. Contractors 
undertaking such projects under government sponsorship are encouraged tg express freely 
their judgment in professional and technical matters* Points of view or opinions do not. 
therefore* necessarily represent official National institute of Education position or policy. 



MISSION OF THE CENTER 



The Center for Vocational and Technical Education is an indepenaent unit on The Ohio State 
University campus. It serves a catalytic role in esublishing consortia to focus on relevant problems 
in vocational and technical education. The Center is comprehensive in its commitment and respon- 
sibility, multidisciplinary in its approach, and interinstitutional in its program. 

The Center's mission is to strengthen the capacity of sute educational systems to provide effec- 
tive occupational education programs consistent wth individual needs and manpower requirements 
by: 

• Conducting research and development to fill voids in existing knowledge and to develop 
methods for ^plying knowledge 

• Programmatic focus on state leadership development, vocational teacher education, 
curriculum, and vocational choice and adjustment 

• Stimulating and strengthening the capacity of other agencies and institutions to create 
durable solutions to s^ificant problems 

• Providing a national information storage, retrieval, and dissemination system for vocational 
and technical education 



FOREWORD 



This volume was preparca as a reference dt^cument by the l>ifrusion Pitigram of The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education. The Ohio State University. Columbus. Dhio. In the course of 
researching the diffusion process, it became apparent that instrumentation was crucial. Also, the 
development time for instrumentation, if done well, is extensive. Therefore, it is imperative that the 
researcher be informed as to whether the instruments that meanire the variables he is concerned with 
exist. 

Tlie document is seen as supplementary to several other compila .ions which exist and arc iden- 
tified within. No attempt is made to critique the studies reprcKntci. ror to assess the instrument's 
overall worth. The only intent is to provide abstracted informatioi. . t eming relatively sundard 
elements of any instrument. C>n this basis, the researcher is encourage , ro refer to the original source 
to make any definite decisions as to the appropriateness of the instrun t referenced to his study. 

We acknowledge the valuable contribution of Dr. Mary B. Kievii. kurgers University, who served 
as a consultant at the beginning of the project and provided an initial listing of references. 

In addition to the authors. Ralph J. Kester and John V. Gallagher, we wish to acknowledge the 
direction provided by William L. Hull. Diffusion Program director. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



I his volufMc has been prepared to assist the effc.rts of researchers who are seeking procedures 
irr devices for measuring the variables related to the diffusion of innovations in educatit,n. Measure- 
ment procedures and devices arc reviewed, and abstracted infomiatioii is provided for an initial re 
«ew of the instrument by researchers. The abstract is not intended as a review of the literature rela- 
tive to rinding;s. 

Researchers in the behavioral sciences tend to study basically the same phenomena, but in dif 
ferent settings (e.g.. business and industry, politics, education, etc.). Therefore, the measurement 
devices reviewed within this dtHrument may have been used in a context other than education. This 
does not detract from their usefulne:^. but only presents a translation or alteration problem in some 
cases. The resc-archer intea^ted in a particular segment of the educational system (eg., vocational 
and technical education) is faced with the same potential translation problem. However, this docu- 
ment should expedite the location and/or development <if instruments in the following ways: 

1 . In the case that the measure does not need to be translated, the researcher is saved the 
time and expense of developing his own instrument. 

2. In the case that the measure does need to be translated, the researcher is provided a base 
or framework within which to set his ideas. 

3. In the case of finding no relevant instrument, the researcher can be somewhat confident 
that he has searched a significant section of the instruments available to meet his purposes. 



IDENTIFYING VARIABLES POTENTIALLY RELATED TO DIFFUSION: 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



The parameten. far the search and identifi. c.f measurement procedures and instruments 
were defined by a conceptual framewcH'k of th. usion prcnress as devc-Ioped bv the Diffusion Pro- 
gram staff. An exposititujlff this conceptual framewwk follows. 

Innovative prcHlucts^rcMredures. and practices that have relevancv for education agencies ema- 
nate from .<u«nv. ...v/c.r,.i/ to schcKil systems (e.g.. federal agencies, state- departments of education 
centers for research, development and diff\,sion. universities and colle^-s). and (r^m sources internal 
to the sduH.1 and Icnral community (e.g.. curriculum committees, new or changed administrative 
leaderslnp. IcKal evaluaticm.. etc.). The ry;,.. of iw.ovation being introduced als« varies greatly (e g 
mformatum document, instructional technique, organization or system). In addition, each setting' 
(e.g.. the individuals, organization ) is somewhat unique. 

Despite the apparent complexity of the elements involved in the acceptance or d ffusion of any 
mnovation. the basic schema or paradigm is relatively simple. Katz has defined diffusion as "the 
(a) acceptance (b) over time (c) of some specific itcm-an Idea or practice, (d) by individuals, groups, 
or other adoptmg units. linked (e) to specific channels of communication, (f) to a social struc^re 
and (g) to a given system of values or culture."! In other words, any change can be said to involve 
{1 ) an innovation- "concept .... an attitude .... a tool with accompanying skills .... or two or 
more of these together, introduced to an individual, group, institution, or culture that had not func- 
tionally .ncorpc«.ated it before"2; (,) individuals in roles of initiators (e.g.. change agents or advocates) 
or of acceptors (e.g clients, targets, or consumers); (3) an organization and/or group structure of 
which the individuals are elements: (4) the general context (e.g.. demo^phics. nomis. histoo^. etc.) 
lhat r!^uhed «t«^nipted; and (5) the degree of acceptance, utilization, and/or change 

Within each of these five categories, there is a considerable number of va'iables that can be 
Identified as having potential for affecting the diffusion process. However, no standard variable- 
ex«t m any of these categories. Therefore, the variables i^presented by the measurement references 
contained in this document can be considered only as representative of what is contained in the 
literature relative to the five categories outlined on the following page. 

» Elihu Katz: Martin L. Uvin: and Herbert Hamilton. Traditions of Research on the Diffusion 
of Innovations," American Sociological Review, April 27. 1963. pp. 237-252. 

^Har^n* S. Bhola. -The Configurational Theory of Innovation Diffusion." huHan Hducatioual 
Retueuf. Vol. 2. No. 1 (January 1967). pp. 42-72. 
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Chfiractensttcs of Innovattoiis 

Skxrial Context of Educational Organbattons 

Charactcrtsiics of Of^^ntzations 

Characteristics of Individuals 

Degree of Acceptance/ Adoption/Installation 



DESCRIPTION OF THE SEARCH 

AJtcr the dcvclopnunt o( tUc concfptual sclu-ma that assisted in derining the parameters of 
the study, a strategy was developed for identifying acceptable measurement references. This in 
eluded the following basic steps.* 

1. Establish the criteria for selection.-^ The following criteria were selected: 

a. Can the variable referenced be classified within the five categories identified? 

b. Is the measurement device clearly identifiable within the context of the reference ? 

c. Does tlu- reference provide evidence of reliability and validity analysis? 

d. Is the format of the instrument appropriate? 

( 1 ) IS the language non-threatening? 

(2) Dtx's it require a short tiine to administer? 

(3) Docs it not require highly trained interviewers or interpreters? 

c Docs the purpose of the study indicate the instrument's usefulness in identifying 
diffusion-related variables? 

2. Establish and carry out an ERIC search (the Rvsctrch in Hducation banks only). This 
resulted in 331 hits. (See p. 8 for a description of the ERIC search strategy.) 

3. Review the ERIC search and devise a plan to maximize the abstracting of references from 
the ERIC search. 

Hie ERIC search strategy consisted of three parts (Sections A, B, and C). The first section (A) 
us^d three groups and various descriptors. The second (B) and third (C) sections used two groups. 



■^Ahhougli it would be desirable to apply all of the criteria all of the time, it is more accurate to 
state that all of the criteria were applied most of the time. 



Section A 



Grciup A 


Plus Group R 


Plus Group C! 


Mir49iurcmcnt 
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a. 

1 
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Surveys 
Questionnaires 
Interview 
Instrument 


• 

Gooperation 
Behavior Change 
Behavior Patterns 
InHuence 
Interpersonal 
C)i|^nizational 
Human Relations 
Attitude Tests 
Communicatton Problems 
Intergroup 

Psycholi^cal C^hamcteristics 
behefs 

iX^nati^tation 
Behavior 
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1 Questionnaires 
a. Measurement 
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a Interview 
Instrument 
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Surveys 
§ Questionnaire 
a. N4easurcment 
^ Cx^mparative Analysis 
2 interview 


t>iffusion 
Adoption (Ideas) 





instrument 



Identify promising journals. Recommendatiuns were made by a search team and by 
experts in the behavioral sciences. The journals identified as most promising were; 

a. AthninhtratiiH' Si'mice (^tarterlv 

b. A mt'rit'Mi It ftuHorat Scientist 

c. AtHvrican Journal oj Socioiogy 

d. Amtritan SocioLgical Rit'iew 

e. Journal of Applied Ik'liat'iorat Science 

f. Journal of Applied IHychology 

g. Journal of Marketinfi 

h. Sociometry 

The journals that tended to be most useful in providing appropriate and sufficient 
information were: 

a. Administratiee Science Qftarterly 

b. Antericatt Sociological Rei*iew 

c. Joumai of Marketing 

Review of several compilations in addition to the ERIC search and journals: 

a. Measures of Political A ttitudes (John Robinson, ct al., 1 968) 

b. Measures of Occupational Attitudes and (k-cupatiottai Characteristics (Robinsi>n. 
et al.. 1969) 

c. Measures of Social i*sychologicai A ttitudes (Robinson, et al., 1 969) 

Robinson, et al., describe their search procedures as follows: 

Our searching procedure took us h^ck through the earliest 
issues of l*sychological Abstract J as well as the printed his- 
tory thrcMigh 1966 of most likely periodical sources of 
psychological instruments {Joumai of Abnonnal attd Social 
l*sychology, Joumai of Social Psychology, and the Jotmtal 



of Applied l\<ycluflojiy) and Hoctoli^cal or poltctcal mca.uircs 
{SiH ionictry. Anu'rican SiKioli^ical lit*t'icu\ hihiic Opimon 
(^iartvrly. and the American IKMtical Science Rt^Hew). VUyc- 
toral dtsiscftations were combed by examining back issues of 
iyi!^.<ertatioH \h^tract$ and we are grateful to University Micr«>- 
films ot Ann Arbor for pri>viding us with pertinent disserta- 
tions. Still, not jU universities belong to this servicrt Harvard, 
notably, is not a member* l)i.<.<irtation Ak<tracts is also rela- 
tively recent. Contact with the large variety of empirical re- 
search being done at the University of Michigan opened new 
leads and widened our search, as did conversations with exfN:rt 
researchers we were able to contact at the 1965 and 1966 an- 
nual meetings of the American Sociolc^cal A^iciation and 
the American Psycholr^cal Association. These meetings also 
served to bring a number of other empirical instruments to 
our attention. 



d. SiK'iolojiicJ Measurement (Charles Bonjeati. et al., 1967^ This volume thorouglilv 
reviewed every issue of American Jounfal of S0cioli)g\\ Apm'ricun Sociolojiic^ii 
Revieic. Sttcial l'Ofce.<. and Soiuometry between 1954 and 1965. 

e. ScaU\< for the Me,tKurement of A trituJe.< (Marvin Si jw and Jack Wright* 1 967) 

f. HanJhook of Research Ih^rij^n and Social Measurement (Delbert G. Miller, 1964) 

g. I)r. Bernard Indik. Rutgers University, granted fH.Tmlsston to examine the measure 
ment devices used for studies of industrial, military, volunteer, and service organiza- 
tion!! which he has been compiling. 

h^ Another compilation of instrument reviews entitled Measuring Humatt Hi^haeior 
(Dale Lake, et al.. eds.. 1973) was also revie wd. This jompilation is a comprehen- 
sive and major analysis of the state of measurement devices to date in almost all 
areas of ^he behavioral sciences. 



Many of the compilations provided very superficiai information concerning the instru* 
mentation. Prior to the advent of the Lake, et al.. volume, the Robinson, et al. volume, 
the the Miller, et al*. volume were the only other compil itions that included the cate^ 
gories of information contained in this document. The authors di^cided not to duplicate 
reviews of instruments already contained in the comprehensive Robinson, et al.. Lake, 
et al.. and Miller, et al. volumes. Thett?fore. at the end of this discu^ion reference is 
given to compilations that fend to focus on various? sets of variables. The Lake, et al.. 
compilation also includes an annotated bibliography of several other existing compilations. 



6. Generate a iist of potential references based on (a) a jut^ent of the relevancy of the 
titles from other compilations, (b) a briefing of the abstracts in the ERIC search, and 
(c) a review of articles in some of the journals listed previously. The only volume that 
was searched comprehensively was 11te Administrative Scietwe (^tart' rfy from 1969 
through 1972. Other journals were searched via reference in other compilations and the 
exploration of other leads. Also, the 1971 through 1972 issues of the three most useful 
journals previously listed were searched. 

7. Design the format for abstracting the measurement device information in such a way as 

to assUt researchers in the evaluation of the context of fhe instrument and its measurement 
properties. 

8. Abstract the information. This activity became a very time-consuming task due to the 
lack of specificity of the information provided in the references. Numerous studies pro- 
vided very little, if any. information on the reliabilit>' and validity of the instruments used 
in each particular study. Specific information was also lacking on: ( 1 ) the population 
and sample being studied. (2) the variable measured, and (3) clear definitions of terms. 

In summary, the search encompassed a significant portion of existing documentation on instru- 
ments related to measuring diffusion variables. 
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EXPLANATION OF INSTRUMENT ABSTRACT FX)RMAT 



HEADING 

The heading of the abstract consists of the LABEL OF THE VARIABLE follwed bv rTHF Tin p 
REFERENCE: 

This item lists the reference from which the instrument was taken. 
EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

This item gives the basic label used for the variable(s) . used in the refe«.nce. An explanation 
of the dehnition components of the variable(s) aIf/> is provided. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 



This item indicates the purpose or general n.ture of the objectives of the study in which the 
instrument was used. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

This item describes the basic content format and/or mode of questioning used in the study. 
ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

This item gives an example of the items used. If no examples were included, this is specified. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

questionnaire, personal or group interview). 
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RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 



The fvltabillty avscssment o( the insmimt.'nt is rep<trtcd in terms tif nicasurcs «»f stability (e.g.. 
test rctcst) t>r internal consistency (e.g., split half or parallel tests). The validity assessment t»f 
the instrument is reported in terms of three types tif validity:^ 

Criterion-Related Validity The extent to which scores on one variable, usually a predictor, 
may be used to infer performance on a different and operationally independent variable 
called a criterion. 

Construct Validity The degree to which scores may be used to infer differences amcmg 
hyptithetical rclationsliips that describe the objects (e.g.. individuals, groups, organisations) 
being tested. 

Qmtent Validity The d.gree to which sctwes on the sample may be used to infer perfor- 
mance on the whole. 

The studies being reviewed ft»r this dticument frequently did not provide information concern- 
ing reliability or validity assessment or provided information nt»t sufficiently clear to be reported. 

SAMPLE/Pl)PU L ATION : 

This item describes the actual respondent sample and the population these respondents are pur- 
ported to represent. An attempt is made, also, to provide inft>rmation concerning how the sam- 
ple was selected. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

This item indicates where the instrument can be obtained. In cases in which no information 
was given within the reference, the reader is referred to the author of the reference. 



■^Thesc definitions were adapted from a paper by Robert M. Guion entitled, "Open A New 
Window: Validities and Values in Psychological Nteasurement." Bowling Green State University, 
(n.d.). 
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CROSS-REFERENCED LISTING OF INSTRUMENT VARIABLES 



^»riah\es Bib. No. Page No. 

K Charac^stics of Innovations 

Attributes of Innovations g 25 

li. Social Context of Educarional Oi^nizations 

Rate of Sociocultural Change 2 29 

Community Leadership 12 31 

Belief Sy items as Related lo Education 1 5 33 

III. Characteristics »f Educational Oi^nizations 

Formal 

&treaucratic Dimensions \g 37 

Centralization of Decision-Making 28 39 

Characteristics of Bureaucracy 29 4 ^ 

Characteristics of Bureaucracy 34 45 

Social 

Identification with the Organization 4 47 

Social System Elements in Schoob 49 

Task Structure/Allocation of Power/Job Satisfaction 10 51 

Features of the Learning Envtrcmment 1 1 53, 55 

Staff Conflict in Education Organizational Settings 13 57 

Individual's Perceptions of Organizations 16 59 

Relationships between Individuals Within a Group 17 5 ] 

Interpersonal Relations of an Organization's Members 1 9 63 

Organizational Characteristics 22 65 

Oi^nizational dimate 24 67 

Management System Style 24 69 

Change Phmeness of Elementary Schools 26 71 

Rde Conflict and Ambiguity 30 73 
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Variables 



Bib. No. Page No. 



Organizational dimate 32 75 

informal Group Structures 34 77 

Structure of Complex Organisations via Role ReUtionshtps 36 79 

IV. Characteristics of Individuals 

American Sociopolitical Values f R3 

Psychographtcs 3 85 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Teacher Aides 5 87 

Teacher Attitudes Relative to Educational Setting 5 89 

Expected Chan^ 5 9) 

Teacher Aide Competencies 5 93 

Pupils' Attitudes Toward Teacher Aides 5 95 

Staff Sentiment 7 97 

Internalized Norms and Friendship 9 99 

Role Conflict |4 101.103 

Valuation of Membership in a Group 20 105 

Teachers* Attitudes Toward Curriculum Participation 21 107 

Le^rship Traits 23 109 

Job Performance Oiteria 2S 111 

WcM-k Value Systems 27 113 

CSiange Orientation 31 115 

interpersonal Competence 33 117 

Or^nizational Commitment 35 119 

Interpenonal Relations Needs 37 121 

V. Measure of Degree of Acceptance/Adoption/installation 

OegreeofAdoptionoflnnovativePractit.es 24 125 

Student Perceptions 24 1 27 

Teaching ^trat^ or Methodology Used 24 1 29 

Degree of Adoption of Educational innovations 26 131 

fnnovativeness of Public Schoob 28 133 

Innovattveness of &h(K^ 37 135- 
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ATTRIBUTES OF INNOVATIONS 
(Nu tick* was provided) 



REFERENCE: 



Clinton. Alfred, and House. John H. "Attributes of Innovations as Factors in Diffusirm.** 
Paper presented at AERA, Minneapolis. Minnesota. March 1970. (ED 038 347) 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Attributes of Innovations - sixteen perceived aspects of educational innovations such as clarity 
of results, initial cost, and rcpercussioi s were measured. 

CX)NTEXT OF USE: 

The general problem was to specify a set of attributes of innovations and explore the extent to 
which these attributes have utility in accounting for acceptance of innovations. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

llic device measured the following sixteen attributes: ( i ) clarity of results. (2) initial cost. 
(3) repercussions. (4) division of trial. (5) novelty, (6) association with leaching. (7) complexity. 
(8) pleasure. (9) pervasiveness. (10) colleague approval. (1 1) efficiency. (12) advantage. (13) con- 
tinuing cost. (14) comparibi'ity. (15) administrative approval, and (16) penalty. Each attribute 
of innovations was operationalized in terms of an item on a five-point Likcrt typc scale to re- 
flect the degree to which an innovatto«i possessed each attribute. Eighteen innovarions were 
then rated by the respondent, using the Likcrt scale of the sixteen attributes. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Neither sample questions nor the questionnaire were included in the reference. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

No information was provided. 
RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

Internal consistency was analyzed by a principal component factor analysis, which resulted 
in five underlying factor*. 



Criterion-related validity was established through coefficients of correlations with a measure 
of adoption. F probabilities ff»- multiple coirclattons indicated that both the sixteen «t priori 
factors and the five factor analytic factors differentially related to the eighteen innovations. 

SAMPLE/K){HJLATK)N: 

A total of 337 teachers from five large urban systems* grades K-t3. participated. No informa- 
tion was given about the size of the total population, nor method of election. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASl RING DEVICE: 

Information on availability may be obtained from Alfred dincon. Director of Instruction. 
Secondary Schools, Vancouver, Canada; and John H. House, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration. Onurio Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto. Canada. 
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Social Context of Educational Organizations 



RATE OF S<X:i()CULTURAL CHANCIE 
(Index cjf Socioculturai C:hanj;^') 



REFERENCE: 



Allen. Francis R.. and Bentt, W. Kenneth. "Toward the Measurement of S«>ci<K:ultural Change. 
Social l orct'f. Vol. 43 (May 1965). pp. 522 532. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Rate of Sociocultural Chania? - defined as consisring of four components: ( 1 ) rate of increase 
in stanibrd of living. (2) rate of population growth. (3) rate of industrial tethnolcgicil urban 
development, and (4) rate of inca-ase in the educational level. 

OWTEXTOF USE: 

The study was designed to devise an index of variables that would logically (not statistically 
analyzed) correlated with various aspects of sociocultural change in the fifty American states. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

'^'^ Index of Sociocultural Change measures the rate of change in the fifty American states 
from 1940-1960 through thirty-two indicators. The indicators arc grouped under the sub- 
headings: populatioti: businesses, industries, and technology; government and politics: com 
munication: transportation: education: agriculture; health; social welfare; crime; and the family. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Percent change in percent^ that urban population is of total 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

Census information was used to complete information for the indicators. The data were sub- 
jected to factor analysis to ascertain the existence of underlying components of cultural change. 

RELI ABI LITV/VALIDITY: 

Thirty-two indicators were factor analyzed: this analysis broke out thirteen factors. The thir- 
teen factors were capable of rank-ordering states relative to change, which indicates some 



criterion>reUted valuiiey. No other validity informadoa wm {irovkkd. Using the radi^ iiKiex 
twke^ the correlation of the rank (miering of sutes was .90. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

The total set cu fifty American states were used. 
AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Index of Soctocultural Change is located in TaWe I (pp. 522-532). 
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COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
(No title was provided) 



REFERENCE: 



"'^ "^yP^'^gy Community Leatkrship Based on Influence* and Inter 
.action Wtthm the Leader Subsystem." Social I'orces, Vol. 34 (May 1965). pp. 332-338. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

CommunttY Leadership - defined as the perceived influence or extensiveness of interaction, 
between identified community leaders. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

This paper focused upon the community leaders in a small Mississippi community. The analysis 
was directed toward two major questions: ( 1 ) To what extent do community leaders play a 
^neral«ed leadership role in community affairs? and (2) Can leaders be meaningfully differ- 
cntuted along the combined dimensions of influence and extensivencss of interactions? 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The unnamed mailed questionnaire asked the community leader four questions concerning: 
(1) who he perceives to be the influential persons in the community. (2) whether he discuLs 
community problems with other leaden, (3) which other leaden he would want to serve on 
community projects with, and (4) which of the other leaders he is associated with in com- 
munity organizations. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Name from the enclosed list of leaders those persons with whom you have discussed the two 
leading community problems (the need for new industry and expanded recrearional facilities) 
and another current issue (fNt>posed ronstitutional amendment empowering the state legislature 
to abolish the public schod system). «^»iaiure. 

ADMI NISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

ducted by mail, so that respondents would feel free to give then- honest judgments. Follow-up 
letters were sent to those who did not respond to the first mailing ^ 
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RELI ABI UTY/VALIDITY: 

No specific tests were used to determine either the reliability or validity of the instrument. 
SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

Twenty-five leaders, named via a survey of 304 randomly selected, virhitc adults in a small 
Mississippi town, were sent the questionnaire. Twenty responded to the questionnaire. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The measurement device is clearly explained and some sample questions are included in the 
reference. The complete questionnaire is not included in the reference. 
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BELIEF SYSTEMS AS RELATED TO EDUCATION 
(Educationai Survey) 



RfcFERENCE: 

Gottesfeld, Harty. "Educational Issues of the Ghetto as Seen by the Community People and 

Educators/' New York: Yeshiva University. Ferkauf Graduate School of Hum^ities and 
Social Sciences, 1 969. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Belief Systems as Related to Education - beliefs concerning the relative importance of seventy 
six elements of education such as class size were measured. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of this study was to identify major issues underlying the educational beliefs of 
community people and educators. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURI?4G DEVICE: 

The questionnaire, HdtiCdHonal Sim^ey. consists of seventy-six items concerning educational 
activities. Respondents were requested to rate each activity on a seven-point opinion scale. 
Background information on each respondent was also requested. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

How important is it to have small classes? 




ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 



Group administration of the questionnaire was used for community respondents attending 
PTA, local school board, and other community meetings. Respondents from other groups 
answered the questionnaire in groups or individually. 
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RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

Thirty persons pretcstcc] the questionnatrv by answering the questions on two different occa 
sions. Correlations on factors ranged from .52 to .69. The eight factors were determined by 
a principal component factor analysis. 

Content validity is assumed via the instrument development process. Forty leaders serving 
leadership roles were randomly selected and requested to list all activities they felt imporunt 
to the education of children of that area. Seventy-six of those activities listed were randomly 
selected for the questionnaire. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

A total of 360 persons made up of parents, teachers, administrators, and paraprofessionals from 
four public schools in the Corleaks Hook section of New York City participated in the survey. 
This is a predominantly nonwhite, low income aa'a. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The questionnaire is in the appendix of the report, and is available through (ED 038 481). 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 

The researcher suggested that the research methodology and instrumentation might be utilized 
in a latger study to determine general applicability. 
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Characteristics of Educational Organizations 



BUREAUCRATIC DIMENSIONS 
{Organizatiunai Invencttry) 



REFERENCE: 

Hall, Richard H. "An Empirical Study of Bureaucratic Dimenrions and Their Relation to <^thcr 
Organizational Characteristics.** Doctoral dissertation. The Ohio Stale University. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Bureaucratic Dimensions - defined as consisting of a hierarchy of authority, division of labor, 
behavioral rules, procedures. : .lection based on competence and imp«.>rsonality. 

a)NTEXTOF USE: 

This study attempts to delineate the aspects of the or^nizational structure which would con- 
tribute to its being labeled as bureaucratic. Specifically, this is a study of bureaucraric variables 
and the degree to which they are present or absent in a number of complex social organizations. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

'^^^ Organizati onal Inventory qucsrionnaire consists of sixty-two items rated on a Tive-point 
Likcrt-type scale from "definitely true** to "definitely false." Seven additional questions ask 
for informarion about the respondent's job. education, experience, sex. 3^, and tenure with 
the organization. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

People here are always getting their orders from higher up. 
DT PT U PF DF 

Where: DT = Definitely True: PT = Partially True: U = Undecided: 
PF ' Partially False: and DF « Definitely False. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRCX;EDURES: 

The researcher acquired permission to administer the qucsrionnaire from the organizations 
selected. Employees were guaranteed anonymity by their employer in a letter accompanymg 
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the ijucstiunn^iri-. Employee}, were givcti an envelope with the tiuestumnairv in which to seal 
the »|uestiti-nna»ri' af ter completion. In three organizations, employees had the option of mail 
ing the questit)nnairc to the researcher or returning it to their employer for forwarding. In the 
remaining t»rgani/ation.s. they returned the completed tiuesttonnairv to the employer. .Some 
employers requin'd emphiyees to complete the queitticmnain' on their own time. 

KELIABIUTY/VAUDITY: 

No information was provided concerning reliability estimates. Some criterion -related validity 
was established due to the ability of the instrument to rank^irder the ctrganizations sampled 
relative to their degree of bureaucratization. No o her validity information was provided. 

.SAMPI.E/Pl)PULATk)N: 

The sample was taken from personnel employed in rwenty^me oi|{anizations in the Columbus. 
Ohio. area. Respondents were randomly selected within each organization except for tha-e 
small firms in which all einpltiyees responded. Ten firms from which 316 returns were received 
were used tor analysis. Total retunis and total sample were not reported. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEA.SURINC; I)EVIC:E: 

The measuring device is included in the reference, or can be obtained from University Microfilms. 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 43106. 
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CENTRALIZATION OF DECISION-MAKING 
(Decision Point Analysis) 



REFERENCE: 

Reynold«on. Roger L. "The Interrelationships Between the Decision-Making Process and the 
Innovativeness of Public Schools.'* Logan, Utah: Utah State University. November 1969. 
(ED 035 lot) 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Centralization of Dcc!sion-Makin|^ - defined as the extent to which decisions at« made by one 
person. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to identify and describe the interrelationships between educa- 
Clonal decision-making and the organizational climate and innovativeness of public schools. 
The researcher hoped to gain data of value in helping school districts to mor« effectively ini- 
tiate change. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

Decision Point Analysis includes twenty-five decision items equally dhrided among five 
functional administrative areas: pupil personnel, staff personnel, curriculum, business manage- 
ment, and school-community relations. Ten decision point positions arc Included in the instru- 
ment: business manager, principal, vice-principal. department head, special subject supervisor, 
superintendent, guidance coordinator, board of education, and teachers. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 
See p. 44 in thu document. 



ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE: 

The Decision Point Analysis is self-administered. 
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REMABILITY/VALIIMTY: 

Net infiirmatiun was prcividotl. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

A uttsA of 1.501 professional staff members frdm fc»rty-ninc schtwls in Oregon, Idaho, Washing 
ton. Utah, and Nevada were given the Dedsion Point Analysis : 1.250 returned the instrument. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the Appendices D and E of the reference. 
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I^gcisum Point Analysts 



IIRECTIONS: Tin. instrument conuiins twenty rtvr decision items The ccilumii to the left is i 
im cif pctsitums of pcrstms in ycnir scU.kA system who nuy p;.rticipate in making thes.- decisions in 
the column to the right there are tha-e questions a-garding each of the decision items. For each dec i- 
sum Item, answer the three questions in the manner indicated. 
Pl)Srrit)NS: 



DECISION ITEMS! 



tiusiness Manager 



Principal 



Vice^ 
Principal 



Department 
Head 



Special 
Subject 
Supervisor 



Superin- 
tendent 



Director of 
Instruction 



Guidance 
C)(K>rdinator 



Board of 
Education 



Teacher 



DECISION ITEM (SAMPLE): 
The decision on the (M^actice of using 
workbooks in the instructional pro 
gram* 



I 



II 




QUESTIONS ! 

A. WHO MAKES THIS DECI 
SION? 

C'hiHise the one persim in your 
vchcKil system who is primarily 
resfHmsible for making this 
decisicm. Place the number 
one (I) in the biix in Column I 
opposite the title of that person. 

B. WHAT C )THEK PERSC )NS 
PARTICIPATE IN MAKIN<; 
THISDECISIc )N? 

Select at least two persons^ 
other than the one already in- 
dicated in answering Question 
A* who will parricipate in making 
this decision. Rank these persons 
2, ^. etc.. according to the extent 
to which they participate. In 
Column I. place the nunibiT of 
the rank you give each partici 
pant opposite the title of that 
{Hisstion. 

Z WHAT IS THE N ATUR E ( )F 
VOUR PARTICIPATION IN 
MAKINC; THIS DECISION? 
Select one of the four foHowing 
choices which best desc ribed 
jrour participation in making 
this decision and write the num- 
ber of this choice in box provided 
in Column 11. 

K Make the decision. 

2. Recommend the pre 
ferred decision. 

3. Provide infamututv only. 

4. Ncmc. 

4i 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF BUREAUCRACY 
(Organ izaeiunai Inventory Questionnaire) 



REFERENCE: 

Ringer. Wayne B. "Adult Education Organitations Relative to Pn^am Development Affecting 
Innovative Procedures and Flexibility to Oiange." Chicago: The University ofChicagt>, 1968. 
No. BR-7.E-092. Grant OEG- 1-7070092.4304, (ED 030 076). 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Characteristics of Bureaucracy - Five characteristics are identified. (1) hierarchy of authority. 
(2) dimion of labor, (3) rules and procedures, (4) differential rewards of office, and (5) im- 
pcrscinality in interpersonal relations. 

Ct)NTEXTOF USE: 

The problem studied concerns the relationships that may exist between the bureaucratic char- 
acter of the administration as perceived by the organizational members and the demonstrated 
innovativeness of an oiganizaticm in prc^m dewlopment. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 



'^^'^ OrganiEatlonal Inventory Q uestionnaire consists of sixty questions rated on a five-point 
Likert-type scale from "definitely true" to "definitely false." Six demographic items ask for 
information about the respondent and his onpnization. 



oipnization 
ILLU.STR at: VE QUESTION: 

Tht re can be little action until a superior approves a proposed activity. 
I>T GT U GF DF 

WluTc: DT = Definitely True: GT « Generally True; U « Undecided; 
GF « Generally False; DF » Definitely False. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The self-administered, twenty-minute questionnaire guarantees anonymity to the respondent. 
The mstrumcnt was mailed to respondents with an enclosed letter of explanation. A list of 



each sutc*s sample wa sent to the tx*spcctivc director to assure that members of the sample 
were available for response. Substitutes were randomly selected in cases where sample mem- 
bers were not available. A follow-up letter was sent to those who did not return the question- 
naire within three weeks. Eight weeks were allowed for the respondents to return the ques- 
tionnaire. 

RELi ABI LITY/VALIDITY: 

Reliability was assessed using the Spearman-firown formula yielding intra<la8s reliability coef- 
ficients of .41 to .73 for five scales. Test-retest reliability coefficients ranged from .68 to .82 
for the same five scales. 

Content validity is assumed since the statements in each scale are derived from the defmition 
and discussion of the respective characteristics of bureaucracy. No other validity assessment 
was specifically discussed. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

Fifteen people from each of forty-six states were randomly selected from lists supplied by state 
directors. From each state, two respondents were supervisors, and the remaining thirteen were 
program leaders and subject matter specialists. Of the 675 questionnaires mailed, usable re- 
sponses were received from 92 percent of the sample. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the reference. 
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CHARACTERISTrCS OP BUREAUCRACY 
(School Organtzatiun inventory) 



REFERENCE: 

Stehno. Edward: Stuckey. Milo: and Miskel. Cecil. "The Relationship Between the Formal and 
Informal Oipinizations of Three Secondary Schools." Paper presented at AERA, Chicago 
Illinois. April 1972. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Characteristics of Bureaucracy - defined as (1 ) hierarchy of authoriry. (2) rules and regulations, 
and (3) impcrsonalization. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to describe selected relarionshtps between the formal and inf<»rmal 
organizations of public secondary schools. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The School Organization Inventory fonrain^ a total of thirty-three items. Ten items measure 
the hierarchy of authority, fifteen iccms measure rules and regulations, and eight items measure 
impersonalization. A Likert-type scale is used to measure these dimensions. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

The questionnaire was not included in the reference. 
AI^INISTRATIVE PR(X:EDURES: 

The questionnaires were personally distributed to and collected fi'om each potential respondent 
by the principal investigatcH-. 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

Using Cronbach's Alpha Coefficients, the calculated reliabilities for the subscales were: hierarchy 
of authority (.78): rules and rcgularions (.78): and impersonaliMtion (.34). No information was 
provided concerning validity asse^ssment. 
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SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

The sample CMn^tstcd of three Kansas secondary schcMiis whose administrative and teaching 
staffs were willing to participate in the research project. The number of staff members was 
forty-five in schcKil A. fifty three in sclitx)! and 106 in school C Of 204 tjuestionnaires dis- 
tributed, 202. or 99 percent, were retunK\t »r analysis. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE. 

For further information, contact Edward Sa*hno, Fort Hays Kansas State Cotlegt!, Hays, Kansas. 
ADDITIONAL QIMMENTS: 

Tlie instrument was originally developed by Hall (see p. 39), however, the following references 
give informatitm on its adaptation to the school setting. 

ADDITIONAL REFERENCES: 

MacKay. D. A. "An Empirical Study <if Bureaucratic Dtmenstons of the Relations to the Char- 
acteristics of SchiK>l Organization.'* IXxrtoral dissertatbn. University of Alberta. 1964. 

Robinson, N. "A Study of the Prtjfessional Role Orientations of Teachers and Principals and 
their Relationship to Bureaucratic Characteristics of School Ot^anizations." Doctoral disser- 
tation. University of Alberta. 1965. 

Punch, K. "Bureaucratic Structure in Schools and its Relationship to Leader Behavior; An 
Empirical Study." IXictoral disserution. University of Toronto, 1967. 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH THE ORGANIZATION 
(No title was provided} 



REFERENCE: 



Brown, Michael E. "Identificarion and Some Conditions of Oi^nizational Involvement/ 
Administrative Science (^arterly. Vol. XIV. No. 3. 1969. pp. 346-355. 



pp. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE{S): 



Identification with the Orpaniyarion • includes something of the notion of membership; reflects 
the current position of the individual: has special predictive potential concerning aspects of 
performance: and suggest the differential relevance of motivational factors. Identification is 
defined as the result of an individual accepting the influence of another individual or group 
because he wants to establish or maintain a good relationship with that individual or ktoud 
(Kelman. 1968). *^ 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to explicate an employee's identification with the organization 
and to empirically analyze its determinants. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The questionnaire focused on four aspects of that identification: (1) attraction to the organiza- 
oon. (2) consistency of individual and organizational goals, (3) loyalty, and (4) the reference 
ofsclfto organizational membership. Ukert-type scales were used. Results from the ques- 
tionnaires completed by respondents were used to develop an index of identification. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

If you could begin working over j^n. but in the same occupation as you're in now, how likely 
would you be to choose TV A as a place to work ? 



Definitely would Definitely would 

choose another choose TVA over 

place over TVA another place 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRCX:EDURES: 

Complete confidentiality was assured the resp<»nHents. Additional information was not reported. 
RELIABILITY/VALIDITYj 

Tcst-rctest reliability was used for three of the four components: 1st = .68; 3rd = .71 ; and 
4th = .36. 

Critcrion related and some construct validity was assessed via product-moment correlations of 
identification with: satisfaction with promotion (.14); satisfaction with supervisor (.60); satis- 
faction with salary (.30); satisfaction with co-vw>rkers (.20); satisfaction with seniority {.01); 
and satisfaction with rank (.22). 

SAMPLE/POPULATION : 

From five geographically separate divisions of the TVA, 834 skilled and professional employees 
were selected for participation. The technitjue of selecrion was not rep<H-ted. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

Further information can be obtained from Michael E. Brown, assistant professor of sociolt^. 
Queens Collegi.* of the City University of New York, Flushing, New York 1 1374. Additional 
information on a similar questionnaire can be obtained from Dr. Martin Potchen, Institute for 
Social Research. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Michigan. 

ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Kelman, H. C '^Compliance, Identification, and Internalheation: Three Processes of Attitude 
Change." Conflict Resolution, Vol. 2. 1958, pp. 51-60. 
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SCX:iAt SYSTEM ELEMENTS IN SCHOOLS 
(Self-Report Questionnaire) 



REFERENCE: 

Cheslcr. Mark Arnold. "Social Structure and Innovation in Public Schools." Doctoral disser- 
tation. University of Michigan, 1966 (ERIC ED 014 817). 

EXPLANATION OF VARiABLE(S): 

Social System Elements in Schools - consist of ( 1 ) the individual teacher, (2) the peer relations 
among teachers. (3) the principal, and (4) the relations between the teachers and the principal. 

Educational innovations were used as the dependent variable in the study. 
CONTEXT OF USE: 

This comparative study sought to determine those factors which most influence the initiating 
of practices designed to improve the classroom learning climate. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The complete Self-Reoort Questiontiai>« was not included in the study. Sample questions used 
multiple choice techniques, Likert-type scales, completion techniques or checklists to collect 
data on the above defined elements. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

To determine the extent of innovating, the following type of question was used. Here is a list 
of s.>mc new or unusual teaching practices. In the column marked SELF, place a check after 
those classroom practices that you have tried or are trying now. 

SELF 

1. Pupil participation in curriculum planning 

2. Pupil participation in classroom teaching 
Unusual group techniques (please specify) 



4. Role playing (Other dramatic techniques - specify) 

5. Group discussion of problem behavior 
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To determine the social system elements, the following type question was given: 

"In ^>neral. how much influence do you think the foUuwtng groups or persons have in deter- 
mining the pcr&onai teaching styles and techniques you use in ycHir classroom? Place a check 
in the box that best describ.'s the influence ability of each of a-f. 

f. You, personally. 






ADMINISTRATIVE PR(X:EDURES: 

The self-rcport questionnaire was administered, to a!) the staff members of the sixteen schools. 
RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No information was provided. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

The entire staffs of sixteen elementary schools located in four school systems in southeastern 
Michigan participated. Five of the schools are from two small semi-rural systems and the re- 
maining eleven are from two larger semi-industrial systems (N«246). Returns equaled 196. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 
Sample questions are included in the reference. 
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TASK STRUCTURE/ALUX:ATI0N of Pl)WER/JOB SATISFACTION 

(No title was provided) 



REFERENCE: 

Dudley, Charles Jackson. "Task Structure, Allocation of Power, and Satisfaction of Organlra- 
tiona^ Members tn Six Schools." Eugene. Oregon: Center for the Advanced Study of Educa. 
tional Administration. University of Oregon. Office of Education (PHEW) Qmtr act No 4-10- 
163. September 1 969 (ERIC ED 035 094). 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Task Structure - the actual tasks performed by individuals in the organization. 

Allocation of Power - a measure of perceptions concerning who in the organization has authority 
influence, and/or esteem. ' ' 

Job Satisfaction - an employee's satisfaction with his general role. 
CONTEXT OF USE: 

The study was designed to demonstrate the rehtionship of the task structure of individual 
organttation members to the power allocation, their job satisfaction, and their perceptions of 
rewards. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The unnamed questionnaire consists of several sections. Responoents are asked (1 ) to list the 
mam ta^ks they perform: (2) to nominate people in the school that they feel have power of 
three types: authority, influence, and esteem: (3) to answer questions concerning job satis- 
faction on a four-point Likert-type scale; and (4) to answer questions on the types of behavior 
that they percehre as being rewarded by administrators and teachers on a five-point Likert-type 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Please indicate your own feelings of satisfaction regarding the following items by circling the 
letters m the appropriate column below. Indicate only one response for each item. 
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In your present teaching situation, how satisPtcd arc you with: 

t 

your personal relationships 

with fellow teachers HS FS SO HD 

Where: HS ^ Higlily Satisfied: FS = Fairly Satisfied: SD » Somewhat Dissatisfied: 
and HD - Highly tHssatisfied. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

No information was reported, however, an examination of the qiuestionnaire reveals that it can 
be self-administered* 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No information was pmvided. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

Six Wisconsin elementary schools participated. Traditional schools were paired with multi-unit 
schools. Each pair was from a different district. A total of 132 staff members teaching in these 
schools responded to the questionnaire. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the reference. 
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FEATURES OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
(Teacher Qucsttunnairc) 



REFERENCE: 

Evans, Judith T. "Characteristics of Open Education; Results from a Classroom Observation 
Rating Scale and a Teacher Questionnaire." Newton. Massachusetts: Education Development 
Ctnter vED058 260). 

EXPLANATION OF VAR!ABLE(S): 

Features of the Uaming Environment - includes such items as humaneness, and the teacher's 
perception of himself. 

aiNTEXTOF USE: 

An identification and assessment of the differences among the features of the British open, the 
American open, and the American traditional classrooms was the aim of this study. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Teacher Questionnaire contains fifty items covering eight dimensions concerning the class- 
mom: (I ) provisions for learning. (2) diagnosis. (.1) instruction, (4) evaluation. (5) hutnaneness. 
(6) seeking opportunities to promote growth. (7) assumptions, and (8| self-perceorion of the 
teacher. A four-point Likert-type scale is used to rate each item. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Children are expected to do 1 - Strongly Disagree 

their own work without getting 2 - Disagree 

help from other children. 3 _ Agree 

4 " Strongly Agree 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The questionnaire is given in conjunction and is correlated with a rating scale used by observers 
(see pagp 57). c» / 
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RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 



Using Omibatlrs Alpha meiluKi. ivlinhtlity was for tt>tal jwitiple: MH fur the American 
traaitUitial group: ami .836 far the British opt-ti grtmp. Only i t.ntcnt was tliscussctl (stv pagt' 
51 h»r a further tiisc ussitni}. However, some criterion related and construct validity was esiali 
lished due to the ability t»f the instrument to differentiate Ivtween «»p«Mi and traditit»nal class- 
MMiins. 

SAMPLE/PDPULATION: 

Sixty two classrtKWi teachers from three comparis<m groups (twenty tme American traditional 
cla.ssr<Mims. twenty-one Amencan tipcn classroiims. and twenty British open classrtH»ms) par 
ticipated in the study. 

AVAI LABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The questionnaire is in an appendix to the reference. 

ADDITIONAL CX)MMENTS: 

The study indicates that the t|uestu>nnaire may be used by the teacher for self-evaluation, or 
by the schtml as a basis for diaU»gue concerning a teacher's perftirmancc. The questitmnaire is 
not valid for objective evaluation. 
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FEATURES OF THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
(CI assrtmni Observation Rating Scale) 



REFERENCE: 

Evans, Judith T "Characteristics of Open Education: Results from a Classroom Observation 

Rating Scale and a Teacher Questionnaia.." Newton. Massachusetts: Education Development 
Center (ERIC ED 058 160). ^ 

EXPLANATION t)F VARIABLE(S): 

Features of the Uarning Environment - includes such items as humaneness, and the teacher's 
perception of himself. 



CX)NTEXTOF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to identify and assess the differences among the features of the 
British open, the American ,ipen. and the American tradiriona! classn»oms. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Classroom Observation Rating Scale contains fifty items covering eight dimensions: ( 1 ) pro- 
visions for learning. (2) diagnosis. (3) instruction, (4) evaluarion, (5) humaneness. (6) seeking 
opportunities to promote growth. (7) assumptions, and (8) self-perceprion of the teacher. A 
four-point Likert-type scale is used to rate each item. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Children arc expected to do 1 _ Nq evidence 

their own work without getting % ^ Weak/Infrequent 

help from other children. 3 _ Moderate/Occasional 

4 - Strong/Frequent Evidence 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRCX:EDURESj 

Trained observers used a four-point scale for rating each of the fifty items. 
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KELI ABILITY/VALIDITY: 



CrtMibach's Alpha tiictiuxi was rcpi»rtet! tti have given high seomn althttugh m» cocfrictcntK were 
reporU'tl. (^mtenc validity was assessed by thirty experts in tipen educatttm who reacted to the 
questionnaire tt> determine the imp«irtance of items to t>pen education. Interviews with several 
experts clarifted conceptions and wording. Clriterion-nrlated and construct validity were assessed 
hy matching the teacher's rating of the learning environment with the observer's rating of the 
learning environment. 

SAMPLE/ Pi )PU LATH )N ; 

Tliree contparison groups of twenty-one American traditional classrooms, t^^vnty one American 
open classriKims. and twenty British open classrooms from a wide soci(H*conomic range made 
up the sample. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The rating scale is included in the reference as an appendix. 

ADDITIONAL a>MMENTS: 

The study recommends the use of the rating scale as a survey instrument for gathering baseline 
data in a school system that is beginning to experiment with open classr<iom techniques. It is 
less reliable as a diagnostic tcK>l for individual classrooms. 
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.STAFF CONFLICT IN EIMJCATIDN ORCJANIZATIONAl SEITINGS 
(Connict AMiossmcnt Qufstiunnairv ) 



REFERENCE: 

Clfrhardi. Ed. and MUkel. Cecil. "Staff Conflicr. Organizational Bureaucracy, and Teacher 
Satisfaction." Paper presented At AERA, Chicago, Illinois. April 1972. 

EXPLANATION OF VAR!ABLE(S1: 

Staff Conflict in Education t Organizati onal Settinin i - conflict involves an interaction Ixrtwecu two 
or mon? individuaU or alternatives as a result of position or tvsource scaaity. Therefore, con- 
flict can arise as a result of inongruency between tirganizational and individual gtjals in the 
form of a dichotomy betm-t the professional authority <if teachers and the demands of the 
formal school organization. 



CXJNTEXTOF USE: 



The objectives of the study were ( 1 ) to isolate factors in conflict with teachers' experiences in 
their work, and (2) to determine the relationship of these conflict factors to organizational 
bureaucracy, satisfaction, and central life interests. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 



Conflict Assessment Que stionnaire measured the following subscales on a flve-point Likert- 
type scale ranging from no conflict to conflicts (1) administrative relations. (2) student rda 
tions. {3) staff relations. (4) decision sharing. (5) personal non-material opportunities, (6) work 
ctmditions. (7) material inducements, and (8) school priorities. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUE.STION: 

No sample questions were given. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PR(K:EDURES; 

The questionnaire was administered through a mall-out procedure. 
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RELI ABI LITY/V MIDITY: 

Crtmbiich's Alpha coefficients gave an overall reHabilicy of .94 with factor reliabilities of .64 to 
.HO. Construct validity corresponds to Barnard's (1958) conceptualization of specific induce- 
ment n and general incentives. 

SAMPLE/IH)PULATK)N: 

A stratified .,ndoni sample of thirty districts from a total of 311 school districts in Kansas were 
si'lected for the study based on the number of teachers in the district (five groups). One hundred 
sixty teachers were randomly selected from each group for a total sample of 800. A total of 642 
(80 percent) questionnaires were returned. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICEi 

The instrument was not included in the paper. 
ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Barnard. C. I. I'hc l uHCthtu of the iixi'i utive. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1958. 
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INDIVIDUALS' PERCEPTIONS OF ORtJANIZATI )NS 
(Trail Ascription Qucstitmnain*) 



REFERENCE: 



Graham. William K. "A Methoa for Measuring the Images of Organi/atitms." Paper presented 
at the Annual Meeting of the Western Psycht>logical As«x:iation. Los Angeles. C:alifornia. April 
1970 (ED 058 273). 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

individuaPs Perceptions of Organizations concern the mental imagi's built up regarding an 
organizarion by the following individuals: members of organizational subunits; non-members 
directly or indirectly influenced by organizations; or by a«latively detached outsiders. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to develop an instrument to measure the perceptitins that people 
have of (M^nizarions. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 



on a 



The Trait Ascription Que stionnaire consists of 1 10 adjectives used to rate an <>rganization 

five-point Likcrt-type scale. The adjectives can be assigned to the following eight dimensions: 
(1) ethical-moral. (2) quality. (3) creattvity-o' .nness to change. (4) activity. (5) disposirion. 
(6) organization. (7) potency, and (8) comp.exity. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

We would like you to indicate how well each adjective describes (name of organization h 

Some of the adjectives may fit perfectly, other adjecrivcs may be only st)mewhat applicable, and 

still others may not apply at all. 



FITS 


.SOMEWHAT j 


, rX)ESNOT, 


PERFECTLYl 


1 APPUCABLE] 


1 APPLY 1 



ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES. 

The questionnaia* is sciradministercd. 
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RELI ABI UTY/VALIDITY: 

Internal ccmsistfncy of the eiglit dimcnsitms was rated by judges, huwever. no empirical assess 
nient fvsults were a-ptirted. c:riteri«n-related validity was aJisessed via differences established by 
administering the qui'stitmnain- 1« students tif public schtnils and to inmates of priscms. 

SAMPLE/P()PUI ATION: 

No specific informaticjn was provided, however, the questionnaire has been tested with public 
scluKtt students and with inmates of a prison for value and reliability purposes only. 

AV Al LABI LITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

Information on the availability of the device may be obtained from University of C alifornia. 
Berkeley. California. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDIVIDUALS WITHIN A GROUP 

(No title was provided) 



REFERENCE: 



Gross Edward. "Symbiosis and Consensus as Integrative Factors in Small Groups." Amvnc.m 
Socwhjiical Kt'tiVif. Vol. 21, April 1956. pp. 174.179. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S); 

Relationships between Individuals within a Gmnp - two types of groups are defined: a symbioti 
group and a consensual group. In a symbiotic group, members are interdependent because each 
member satisfies some important need of his fellow. In a consensual group, members share a 
value, or goal, or viewpoint. 

(X)NTEXTOF USE: 

This study is a segment of a brger inquiry into the significance of symbiosis and consensus as 
in^rative forces in small ^^ps. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

This study was conducted with personnel at an air force base. The questionnait^ asked each 
respondent to hst those persons he was with at very recent activities such as lunch periods 
coffee periods etc He then was asked to circle the names of those listed he most enjoyed' being 
with and to underline the names of those he **would rather not have had around." Six informal 

^nZT ""Vf^rf'' ^ V """^"^ «'»ions) 
^dT6flTdr' !^ °" and joking), (5) leaving the air site 

and (6) spendmg time oft the air site. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Whom did you spend time with off the site last night? 
A£»f!INISTRATlVE PROCEDURES: 

l^fo^^lr^V^ ^ '^n^yidn^ly or in groups by the investigators. I>emc^aphic 

information about the subjects was made available for analysis procedures. 
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R E U A BI LIT Y/ V A M I )IT Y : 



No itifoniwtiiMt was given cixui'rniiig any rcllabiluy aswejwmtfm. An extensive v;ihdity assi- 
Htent was indicated, hi»wever, the restiltx wea* to be ineludetl in a subset|uent paper. 



SAMPLE/POPULATION; 



Participating in the survey were 182 groups, varying in size frnin two tti four made -ip of Air 
Ftirce Air IX'fense Omimand persiinnel stationed at a radar site. 

AVAILABILITY OF.THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

For further information, ctmtact Human Resources Research Institute (Ointract AF 33 jO.lKj - 
27923). Maxwell AFB. Montgomery. Alabama. 
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INTERPERSDNAtREl ATIt)NSOF AN (mt;ANIZATIt)N\S MEMBERS 

(Q Sort Item Test) 



REFERENCE: 



Jenks, R. Stephen. "An Action RcM^arch Approach to Organizatitmal Change." Thv louruat 
of Apftln'ii lieluwkmtl Snvwv, Vol. VI. No. 2. April/June 1970. pp. I3!.!5(l. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Interpi^nional Relation^ of an t>rgani^aticm\ Memtu-r. refers to the dimensions of behavi<,r 
and (vclmpi m gn»ups based upc»n sixteen dimensions such as influence, respect, interdependence 
Control dtmiiiian.f, trust, etc. 

a)N rEXT()F USE: 

The purp<».se <»f the study was to deveh.p. test, and apply research instrument designed f.,r use 
m organizatuma! settings as an intc^al part of organiatational change and development efforts. 

DE.SC:RfPTK)N OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The <j Sort Item Test instrument a^.tains forty-five items reflt^ting sixteen dimensions: resptnrt 
mfluenc.-, mterdependence. ctmtrol-dominancc, trust, liking, commitment to tasks, competence 
communication, freedom initiation, openness, leadership, self-interest, reliability, c<Mnpi.titi<m ' 
and evaluation. The Airty-five items are listed on two decks of cards, one deck listing the per-' 
ceptions in the first person, and the other deck listing the perceptions in the third person. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

I spend extra time and energy working an the problem. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES; 

Subjects in an organiraticm were given two decks of cards with the forty-five percentions. one 
deck in the first perscm and the other in the third perstm to rate the perscmnel director Sub- 
jects alst, were provided with instructions, data sheets, and a problem card. Th- subk-cts were 
asked to sort out the self percepticm cards that were mc«t characteristic- and least characteristic 
<»f them.se ves. They were asked to sort the third person a .ds to represent tlie items that were 
most and least ch.racteri.stic of the personnel director of the ..rgani/ation. No set time sc hedule 
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wa« given for performing the task, however, the task required the subjects to maintain secrecy 
about the tvsutr.s of their sorting until all liata sheets were cotlectcd. 

REMABIUTY/VALIDITY: 

No infomiatton was provitksl concerning reliabihty estimates. C*onstruct validity was assessed 
by the author and two cdleagues relative to the fit of the dimensions to the theory of its back- 
ground. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION; 

No information was provided. 
AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the reference. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTER I STICIS 
(Hrtjfilc of Organtzatiutiat Characteristics) 



REFERENCE: 



Likcrt, Rcnsls. Hie Humati Organization: Its Simtagcmmt and Value, New York: McCJravv^ 
Hill BtK>k Company, 1967. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

^>rfflnizational Characteristics • consist of ( 1 ) leadership processes. (2) character of motivational 
forces, (3) character of interaction - influence prcnress. (5) character of dccision-making process 
(6) character of ^! setting or ordering. (7) character of control pfoces*. and («) performance ' 
g<>aU and training. 

aJNTEXT OF USE: 

The purpMc of Likerfs book was to describe organizations by analyzing them according 
number of variables. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 



to a 



'^^^ Prpfilc of Organizational Characteriiirir^ questionnaire consists of fifty-one items rated 
a twenty-point Likert scale. Each item has multiple responses according to the characteristic 
rated. 



on 



ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Uadership process used (a) extent to which superiors have confidence and trust in stfbordinates 

1 . Have no confidence and trust in subordinates 

2. Have condescending confidence and trust such as master has in servant 

3. Substantial but not complete confidence and trust: srill wish to keep control of decisions 

4. Complete confidence and trust in all matters 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The instrument is self-administered. It may be used to describe the organization at present or 
m the past; it may be used by managers to describe high and low producing organizations; it 
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may be used by managrrs to dcKrribc the lyjn; of organizatiun they arc trying to create; or. it 
may be used to describe how an individual would like the tifganizatitin to be. 

RELIAblUTY/VAUDITY: 

Split-half reliability ranged from +.9<) to 4.99. Criterion related validity was minimally assessed 
via the ability of the mstrument to differentiate various types <»f organizations. Nc» specific 
empirical iiata was provided in the reference. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

Seventy -eight managers in one large company, seventy managers in one plant of another com- 
pany, and sixty-one managers from five other companies participated in the study. The method 
of selection was not reported. 

AVAILABILITY OF MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is found in Appendix 11 <»f the reference. There have been several refinements 
cif this instrument since this reference vfras published. The reader is referred to Rensis Likert 
Associates, Inc., Ann Arbor. Michigan, for further information. 
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OKi:ANI5CATK)NAI. CLIMATE 
(Nnnn Sotting Pnifilc) 



REFERENCE: 

MilU-r. f>tmay F. "Ongcm Small ScIim»U Pnigratnt A TitlclII Hrojcct." Salem. Otx-gon: Edu- 
Cittiunal c:<u>rt!inatcs Northwest. May 1971. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

OrRaniieatiotial Climate t\c(Uwi\ in terms of innovative incentives and ctismopoHtcness of the 
organization. 

tXJNTEXTOFtiS.. 

This study was conducted as an independent evaluation report t>f a Title III project that was 
mitutcd in si-veral schools. The purpose was to determine which factors accounted for the 
varied success in project outcomes. 

I>ESCRIPri()N t)F THE MEASURINC DEVICE: 

The Nortn Settin^ PrtiHIe ct>nsists of eight ^uestions with a ntmstandard set of answer alterna- 
tives. The first five questitms concern innovative climate and the remaining concern cosnio- 
politeness. 

HJAJ.STRATIVE QUE.STION: 

Hf.w diHs this srh<K»l district reward teachers for innovative teaching efforts? 

A. Not at all 

B. Mt»re money 

C. '. Rec'ignititm 

I). Supp<irt and help 

AI>MINISTRATIVE HK<X:EI)URES: 

The questioimaire is self administered. Respondent teachers c.nild select only one choice for 
each question. Results indicated that some respondents did n4>t answer all questions. 
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RELIABIUTY/VALIDITY: 

No tnftMtndtton was provided. 
SAMFLE/K)PULATK)N: 

All of the tcdchcrx in a 20 percent random sample of school districts in the Oregon Small Sch 
Program (241 teachers) participated. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the reference. 

ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Miles. Matthew B. llw Ihn^lofimvHt of himwatixH' Climaiea m luiiictituHi^ ( h^atthatiotts, 
Menlu Park. California: Stanford Research Institute. 
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MANAt;EMENT SYSTEM S I YI.E 



REFERENCE 



Miller. IXmald F. "Ort-pm Small Sd.ouh Program: A Title HI Project." Salem. (>n^n,n: Edu- 
latitindlaKjrdinatejtNtM-thwext, May 1971. ^ ^ 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE{S}: 

IVi.n.,gement Sy.tem Style - a measurement of .utn.rdinateN perceptions of the chnnut..ri.tics 
of org..,„.at.«.,.l health: ( I) leadership. (2) motivation. cnnnmnication. (4) decisi.m.„.akin«. 
(!S)go.d setting, and (6) eontn*!. «i iimmiij,. 



(■ONTEXTtiF USE: 



rh 



e purfKm. of the study was to make an independent evaluation rep<^i cmsidering thrxv mai<»r 
arean: ( I ) the extent to which member s. h«K>ls implemented methmiolcHnc .1 .nd oLni/atlonal 
c han^., (2) the established climate for change-. .„d i^) the extent to whlh pnyectS W 
moved toward implementatiiKi of the < )regpn lk»ard of Educattcm ob>?ctives. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

Pf"files of Organiaati«mal Characterisde. instrument measure, the six character^ 
istics iif organization health cm a twenty point IJkert scale. 

liJ.USTRA n VE (^ESTION: 

How much confidence and trust is shown in subtirdinates? 



Virtually 
None 



} . . . 



S<mu' 

' J ' ' » » * f 



Substantial 

Am<»unt 
* f f $ 



A Creat l*i«jd 




ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 



A letter was sent to the superintendent of sc1mh,Is and the building principal arranging for an 
on s.fe v,s,t by a research staff member. During a meeting of all the teachers in each district. 



the rcsedrt:!} xCdfT member explained the purptmr «f the vtsttaticm and asked for teacher ccK>p- 
tTation and help. Each teacher was then given the instrument to complete. The teachem were 
t»>ld they wen* not required to complete the instruments, or to put their mmes on the instni- 
mentx. 

REM ABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No inrtirtnatioti was provided. 

SAMPLE/Pt)PULATK1N: 

Twenty percent of the fifty five schools in the project weiv selected by a random sampling, 
and alt of the teachers in those school completed the instrument. A total of 242 teachers re- 
sponded Ui the instrument. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURINC; DEVICE: 

A sample of the device is included in the reference, informatiiin on permission t«) use the ct»py- 
righted instrument may Ik ithtained fr<im the Foundaticm for Research on Human Behavior. 
P.O. Box 1248. Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
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CHANCE PRONENESSOF ELEMENTARY SCHCX>LS 
(Inventory of Change Primcncss) 



REFERENCE: 



Ochitwa. Orcst T. "Phase Hi : A Study of the Organizational Climate of High and Low Adopt. 
Elementary Schools in the Province of Saskatchewan/' Regina. Saskatchewan. Canada: Sas 
katchewan Teachers* Federation. February 1972. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Change Pronenei« of Elementary .Vh<Kils - the perst>nal commitment to flexibility, the open- 
mmdedncss, and the curiosity regarding educational processes of members of a school staff. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpt«c of the study was to secure a description of the different ways in which teachers 
and pnncipals behave and feel, and of the various c(mditions under which they work. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 



or 



rhc Inventory of Change Pronenc^ consists of twelve questions for ail staff members, five d 
teachers only, seven for principals only, and a biographical data sheet. The questions, rated on 
a four-point Likert-type scale, ask for information on the chan^ proncncss which is character- 
istic at the staff members in the respondent's school. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

. , Scale 

When an educational innovation is considered, 1 . No almost never 

does the staff of this school develop or help 2. Ustlally not, infrequently 

to develop a strategy or plan for bringing about 3. Usually yes, f^quently 

Its successful implementation? 4. Yes, almost always 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRtXEDURES: 

The questionnaire U self-administered. Respondents were requested to give answers based upon 
immediate judgmenr. No information was given on data processing. 
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RELIABILITY/VALIDITY 5 



N» information wasi provided. 
SAMPLE/K)PULATION: 

t 

Teachers and principals (N = unknown) of elementary schoob (K-9) in Saskatchewan, Canada 
with staffs of five or more participated in the study. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

For availability of the measuring device, see Miller, Richard I. "A Multidisciplinary Focus on 
Educational Change." Report of the 1965 Midwest Regiond Conjerettce, Buttetin of the Schools 
Senuce, Vol. XXXVIII. No. 2. December 1965, p. 84. 
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Kc )LE Cc >NFLK.T ANI ) AMBICJ UITY 
(No title was pr<»vidctl) 



REFERENCE: 

Riz/c, Jchn R.: House. Robert J,: and Limman. Sidney I. "Rdc Conflict and Ambiguity in 
Complex Organizations." Xihmmgtr.nivc Sdvucv Quarterly. Vol. XV. No. 2. 1970, pp. 150 U,2. 

EXPLANATION OV VARIABLE(S): 

Role conflict defined in terms of the dimensions of c<mgrucncy-incongruency or compatibility^ 
incompattbility in the requirements of the role, where congruency or compatibility is judged 
relative to a si-t of standards or conditions that impinge upon rtile performance. 

^ole ..mbifiuitv - defined in terms of the predictability of the outcome of or responscns to one's 
behavior, and the existence or clarity of behavioral requirements, often in terms of inputs from 
the environment, that would serve to guide behavior and provide knowledge that the behavior 
is appropriate. 

<X)NTEXTc)F U.SE: 

The purpose of the study was to report a construct validation of scales designed to measure 
mie conflict and ambiguity against demographic data and other variables measured as a part of 
the survey. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 



een items on 
measures 



The thirty item qucstionnain; consists of fifteen items on role ambiguity and fiftee 
role conflict that were rate-i on a seven point Likert type scale. The questionnaire 
emphivee need satisfaction, job-induced anxiety, leader. behavior, organizational and manage 
nient practices, and role conflict and ambigx'tty. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

1 wijrk with two or more groups that operate quite differently 

/ / / y y / / / 

Very 

False rj,^^^. 



ADMINISTRATIVE PK(K:EI>URa<i: 



The qucsticmnaia* was administered to grtwps t»f ten to fifty. Antmymity was assured and par- 
ticipatit»n was voluntary. Administration time tcK»k frt>m one and a half to two hours. 

REM ABI LITY/VALlim Y: 

Internal consistency of the twt» facttw scales was determined by an image covariancc factor 
analytic metiuHl. Kuder-Richardson with Spearman- Bruwn corrections were calculated, but 
not reputed. Another reliability chuck was provided by randomly dividing the sample into 
two samples and comparing correlations with other scales. No statistics were reported. 

Criterion -related and partial construct validity was assessed by ctirrclating the five factor sub- 
scales and a set of biographical demographics. The five scales were ( I ) satisfaction, (2) leadcr- 
sliip. (3) organization. (4) anxiety, and (5) propensity to leave. 

.SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

A 35 percent random sample of the central offices and main plant of a manufacturing firm, 
and a 100 jKirtent i>ample of the research and engineering division (N = 290) participated. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 
The items are included in the reference. 
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t)KC;ANIZATI()NAL CLIMATE 
( AgL'iicy Ciimacc Qucsttonnaia') 



REFERENCE: 

Schneider. Bt njatnin. 'Xli^aiiizattonal Climate: individual Preferences and Organizatitmal 
Realities. ' Jounuil of Applml /VxrWo^y, Vol. LVI. No. 3. June 1972. pp. 21 1 217. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S}: 

C Organizational Climate - descriU-d as the perceptions of a prospi-etive employee about the work 
climate of the ttfganization lie will join compared to the way the people already in the orRaniza- 
tioti describe it. 



CX)NrEXTOFUSE: 



The purpose of the study was to ascertain the extent to which prospective employees' pcrcep 
tions of the work climate of the organization they plan to join ar.- related to the way pi-ople 
already in the organization describe it. - r f 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

AficncY Climate Questionnaire (ACQ) consists of eighty items rated on a fivcpoint scale 
as to "how characteristic in general the statement is of your agency." Newly ctmtracted agents 
were given the ACQ, but were asked to indicate (1) what they preferred, and (2) what they 
expected their new agency to be like. The questionnaire measurtid perceptions of new agents 
and those who had been with a particular insurance company about six categories: ( 1 ) man- 
agerial support, (2) managerial structure. (3) concern for new employees, (4) intra-agency con- 
Hict. (5) agent independence, and (6) general satisfaction. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

It is more important to make a sale even |. Strtmgly Acr« 

if it means "bending" company rules 2. Acree 

and pnwredures. ^ 



Agree 
Irresolute 

4. I>isagree 

5. Strongly Disagree 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRCXJEDURES: 



The qucstionsMin* was mailed to current employees. New empltjyeesi were sent the question- 
mure, accompanied by a letter and a return envelope, with their employment ctmtract. 

REM ABILITY/VALIDITY: 

internal consistency of the six categories was determined thrtmgh factor-analytic techniques. 
Criterion-related validity was assessed by comparing the scores of new agents with the scores «)f 
old agents. Differences were rep<»rted, but na levels of significance were reported. 

SAMPLE/Pl)PUL ATK)N : 

A total of 2.017 insutancc agents, including new agents and agents whti had bcfn with the com- 
pany for a period of time, participated in the study. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

Further information can be obtained fnmi Benjamin .Schneider. IX'partment tif Psychol*^. 
University of Maryland. College Park. Maryland 1 0742. 
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INFORMAL GROUP STRUcrTURES 
(.S(K-i()ittttric Questionnaire) 



REFERENCE: 



Stehno. Edward: Stuckc-y. Milt,; and Mhk.'l Cecil "The Relationship Between Formal and 
Informal C^ganizations of Three Secondary Schools/' Paper presented at AERA. ChicaRo. 
Illinois. April 1972. ^ 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Informal Gn,up Structures . the patterns of «H:ij! communication betwi^n members ..fan 
c^an«atum The primary function, of informal groups are (1 ) to provide a communication 
system through which inf<,rmal norms of conduct are exchan^d. (2) to regulate the fi.rmal 
authtinty system, and (3) to maintain a sense of self-respc-ct among individual workers, 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to describe selected relationships between f<mtial and informal 
organizations of public secondary schcKils. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MFASURING DEVICE: 

The Sociometric Questionnaire was ^ecifically adapted to measure communication and social 
patterns .„ secondary schools. A biographical data sheet included items concerning age. sex. 
years of teaching ex^rience. room location, curriculum area, and free period, and wXused for 
the purpose of c.assf fying staff members into informal groups for use in the analysis. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Neither sample t|uestions nor the tjuestionnaire were included in the reference. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PR(X:EDURES: 

The instrument was personally administered by the principal investigator. The subjects' names 
were alphabetized and each name a«jigned a number. The subjects then chose as few or as manv 
names as they felt necessary to answer rach of the questions. 
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RELIABILITY/VAUIMTY: 



No infcimiation wax pruvtilcil ccinccrning rcitabiltty estimaUHi. C'riccrion rebct^ vaiUitty was 
aKSi*!iscil via tin* ability of the suralc to dtfTerctttiatc the sample groups tested. 

S AMPLE/ Pt )PU LATk )N : 

The sample consisted of three Kansas secondary schcHtIs whii!iA* administrative and teaching 
staff were willing to participate in the research project. The number of statT memben» was 
forty-five in school A, fifty three in M:h<K>l B, and 106 in schixil C:, Of 2(H questionnaires dis- 
tributed* 202 (99 percent) were returned for analysis. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

For further information^ contact Eiiward Stehmn Fort Hays Kans^is State Coll(^% Hays, Kansas. 
AnniTIONAL a)MMEN'I*S: 

See page 47 of this compilation another instrument used in this study. 

ADDITIONAL REFEREN€:ES: 

McC:abe« R. H. **The influence of Structure in Curriculum Matters Within Six Southwestern 
junior Colleges/* IXictorai dissertation* University of Illinois* 1957. 

Mikios. E. '^Analysis of Influence and Serial Structures tn Schools.** Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of AER A. Chicago, Illinois, 1968. 
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STRLfCTURE l)F COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS VIA ROLE RELATIONSHIPS 

(PerMinal C:<»ntact Chfcklist) 



REFERENCE: 



Weiss. Robert S.. and Jaccbsen. Eugene. "A Method for the Analysis of the Structure of Com- 
plcK Organizations." Umritun SiH iologital Review, Vol. 20. December 1955. pp. 6fi|.f,f,«. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(Si: 

Structure of Omplex Organizations via Role Kel,.tionship c - an analysis of the role relationships 
r.'p<,rted by members of the organi.ati<.n at a g ven point in time was made in order t<, describe 
the structuri' t.i n complex organisation. 

<X)NTEXTOF USE: 

Thi. article propo^t-s a set of structural concepts and a method<,logy. which tt^ether comprise 
a practical appnwch to the s<»ciometric analysis <if complex structures. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Pet^nal Contact Checklist cc«isists of five items which ask for ( 1 ) names of individuals 
with whom the respondent worked most closely in the p^^st two to three m.mth*. (2) the fre- 
quency of contacts. (3) reasons for contacts, (4) subject matter discussed, and (5) the relative 
imptirtance of the ctmtact on a four- or five-point scale. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Now. ^. back over the past two or three months and think of the people (in the organisation) 
with whom you have worked most closely. We would like to get the names of the peopl. with 
whom you wc«.ked most closely. Write the names in here. You will notice that we want s.»me 
who are higher than you in the organization, some lower than you. and some af the same level. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRtXJEDURES: 

Each subject was interviewed privately In st-s .ions lasting frc«n one to three hours to obtain the 
basic information ab<.ut attitudes and patterns of interacdon. louring that s^-ssion, the subject 
completed the Personal Ciontact Checklist . »u"Fcr 
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HEI.IABII.ITY/VAUniTY: 

No specifk' iiiA>nitatu>tt wax prtivtiietl. 
SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

A t<»tal 'if nicmlx^rK of the profevsioiia! and aciiniittstrativc stafT <>f the (gwvernmcnt) age 
parttcipatt'd. 

AVAJLABI LITV C )F THE ' lEASURING DEVICE: 

Thi? Personal Contact Checklist is mciudcd in the following references: 
Jaccibson. Eugene, and Seashore. Stanley. **CtMnmunicatit»;i Practices in Complex Organiza- 
tions." founuti of SociaHsntu'K, Vol. 7. No. 3. 1951. p. 34. 
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Charactfristics of Individuals 



ERIC 



AMERICAN .S(k:k)P()i.iti(:al values 

(Stale f jf Beliefs) 



REFERENCE: 



Allen. B. J. 'The Construction of an Instrument to Measure American Sociopolitical Values.* 
Vie Joumai Of Social l^yciiology. Vol. LXXXVII, June 1972, pp. 45-49. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE{S): 

American Sociopolitical Values . attitudes toward government, rights of individuals, relation- 
ships of individuals to government, etc. 



CXJNTEXTOF USE: 



The study was an effcirt to develop a cc»mprehensive instrument that w<»uld have utility in as^ 
scssmg the extent to which students are committed to American socioptilitical values. 

|)E.sc:riptionofthe measuring device: 

The Scale of Beliefs consists of forty six items ratc^ on a Likert-tvpe resptmse alternative from 
•Stnmgly agret-" to 'Strongly disagree/' Scoring is accomplished by weighting responses in the 
dircctiJHi ot the American value pmition. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 



Citizens shmild be allowed to criticize government // ^ ^ 4 jT ^ 
officials and policies freely even if it is embarass- ^ ^ ^ 

ing to gf»vernment. j ' ' | | " | — 

ADMINISTRATIVE PR(X:EDURES: 

The questi«,nnaire was group administered. No further infomiation was provided. 
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Rl-MABIUTY/VAUDITY: 



A N^iit italf'ir.i*tli(Ki w.i<. ouipioyi-d rcMiltijjjt in rclMbility onnickiu of 

C!ontiMit v^iliJity was asscsMii by li.ivtng sixty six Justices from thirty two st;itc supri'tuc courts, 
•iiid a group of pt»litical ami MH.ia! siiciitists (N - Dnkimwti) evaluate the ifistruiiient. C!onstruct 
and critericin related validity was assi'ssed tlirounh correlations with st'veral otiu r st ales: the 
California Y Siale, .47'): the KokeachMlogniatisni Scale. ..IH4: HortonN Latest Coniniuntsni 
Scale. .3«Wi:and Ki»keach*s Intellectual Conviction ScaSe, .361. 

SAMIM.E/ttJPUI.ATlON: 

A total of .^12 high scIhm.I students participated. The technique of s^'licnon was not reported. 
AVAII.ABIMTY Of THE MEASUKINC HEVICE: 

The tjuestitinnaire is included in the reference. I'urther inlorination is available from B. J. Allen. 
iJiT-'i'tnient of S«Hial Studies. MM Eilucation Building. Khirida State University. Tallahassee. 
Florida .U3(lf». or from NAPS iKnunient Ul7(l7. available from the CX:M Information <:ori>fira 
tion NAf*S. «m Third Avenue. New York. New Yt»rk M»022. 
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psy(:hik;rahhic:s 

(Publit Attitude Survey) 



REFERENCE: 



Amcrkan Market ResiMrch Bureau. "Measuring Self-Concept." An AMRB Rc«;arch Report. 
New York: Ameriean Market Research Bureau. 42(» Lexington Avenue. May 1972. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Psvchii^raphies tlu- collect j«.n of inforniation about personality characteristics and other psv- 
cltol<ijjical characteristics, ' 

aJNTEXTOF USE: 



in 



The pufpos.. of f h.. study was to help the survey user to better understand what the people 
the gTi. ip aic like . ^ ^ 

I)E.S(:RIHTI0N OF THE MEA.SURINf ; DEVICE: 

The Public Attitude Survey questionnaire c.Hisisis of 3()4 adjectives. Subjects are asked to de- 
scribe themselves or other pe«»ple using a three point stale t<» rate each adjective. 

f LLUSTRA Tl VE <^UESTION: 

^ NOT 

YoudesiriK- yc»ursc»lfase/5fir/t«f. YES SURE NO 

I I I I II 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRtKIEDURES: 

The questit>nnaires were distributed by interviewers and picked up later. The instrument is 
sell administered. 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

Twenty taciors from the M)4 adjectives were determined bv a principal comp<ment analysis 
thus assuring a certain amount of internal consistency. The twenty factors accounted for 59 8 
percent of the total variance. 
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CunstrUiTt and content v;ilidity was ai<»Mt.scd hy suhjvcting the items to a "jury" fin- cvaluatittn 
(h'voii t»ut *>f ten vt»tc» on ft>ur eriteria^K The tiattire, sins and results of tia* "jury" were not 
reported. 

SAMHLE/Pl)Pl{|.Arit>N: 

Within the greater New York area. 517 adults, agetl eighteen ami over, particifwted in the survey. 

AVAILABIUTY OF THE measuring; DEVICE: 

Fttr further infonnation. contact the American Market Research Burci'u. 420 Lexington Avenue. 
New York 10017. 
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TEACHER ArmUDESTDWAKI) TEACHER AIDES 
(TcailuT Auk' Attirutlc Inventory) 



^EFEKENCi:.- 

Bninson. guinn. ct d. "Iniplcmentiition of rhc Ttadur and His StafYCuiucpt Project." 

Ri » ,m h kcfHm \o. J, livuhuttiou Report. CJrana Forkv. North I)ak.»ta: Hiiivi rsity tifNorrli 

l).ikoi.i. riu- Bureau of Eaucarional Research and Services, 19f»9 (EI) 035 5«0|. 

EXPLANATION OP VARIABLE(S): 

Teacher Attitudes tcnvard T«.adier Ai:«es the measure of attitudes regarding the positive and 
negative aspects at using eacher aides in general. 



Ct)N I KX I (IF USE: 

The purposes of the study were as follows: 

1. - . determine if change in the experimental group was linear or whether once change 
Had ticcurred there was iittle if any further change: 

2. to standardize an aide inventory so that it would have utilization for «»ther teacher 
aidt prtijects throughout the United States: and 

^. to veek out predict.irs that wi.uld have value in determining pers<ms likely i.» hecon»e 
vaiisfactory aides, 

l)E.S<:Kin i(>N t)f- I HE MEASURINC; DEVICE: 

The leacher Aide Attitude Inventory ( TAAI) consists of sixty Likerttype. five tnum items 
c oncernmg the positive and negative aspects <.f using teacher aides. The instrument is conmh u-d 
by teachers who are using teacher aides. Respondents rate each iiem fr»«, "stronglv a«rtv" to 
"strt.ngly dis^igree." ^' ^ 

ILUISI H A l fVE OUE.STI* )N: 

^ ^ ' ■ art* who relate weM with their CO wt.rkers 

and have empathy for childrt'n. 

Where; SA ^ .Strongly Agree; A = Agree: U = Undecided: I) - Disagree: Sli = Str<mg{v 
Disagree. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRtK:EI)URES: 



The TAAf is self administered. 
RELIABILITY/ VALIDITY: 

A split lidif reliability measure of the wlnile test was .75. 

Criterion related validity was assessed by using the tnetluKlok»gy suggested by Etiwards (Tech- 
niques of Attitude Scale Constructitm. p. 152). This technique gave "t" sciires ranging fr«»m 
2.404 to 6.2.15. Sixteen items were reciimniendeil for eliminatiun fnnn the instrument. 

.SAMPLE/POPII L ATK )N : 

Fniin three schools {two elenuntary and <»ne junior high), eighty eight teachers to wlunn teacher 
aides were assigned (one aide pi«r six teachers) made up the pjipulatioit of the study. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEA.SURINd DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the reference. 

ADDITIONAL a)MMENTS: 

This instrument was in the develc»pment stage at the time the reference was written and certain 
items were recommended ftir elimination. The reader is referred t<i the reference for the items 
to be eliminated. 

ADDITIONAL REFERENCES: 

Edwards. Allen L. "Techniquesof Attitude Scale Constructicm." New York: Appleton-Centurv 
Crofts, Inc.. 1957. 
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rEA<:HER ATTI FUDES RELATIVE T() THE EDUCATIONAL SElTINc; 
(Minncstitii Teachers Attitude Inventory) 



on 



REFERENCE: 

Brunson, Quinn. et al. "Implementation of the Teacher and His Staff Cc»ncept Pnyect " 
Rv^i orch Report So. 2, linituation Re}>ort Grand Forks, North Dakota: Untversitv of North 
Dakota. The Bua-au of Educational Research and Services, 1969 (ED 035 5«0). 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Teacher Attitudes Relative to the Educational Settimt the effect the use- of teacher aides has c, 
teacher-pup,! relations. Attitudes include ( I ) teacher success in interpc-rsonal relaticn.ships with 
children. (2) satisfacti<,t, with teaching, and (3; whether ihe teacher is authoritarian or democrat 
ic m the educational setting. 

a)NTEXT OF USE: 

The purposes of the study were as foHows; 

1. t«, determine if change in the experimental group was linear or whether ot.ce change 
had <Kcurred there was little or any further change: 

2. to standardise an aide inventory s**' that it would have utilization for other teacher 
a!de projects thnnighout the United States; and 

3. to sc>ek <,ut predictors that would have value in determining persons likely to heconie 
satisfactory aides. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Minnesota Teachers Attitude InvcMUory (MTAI) measures the three ahove defined attitudes. 
No further niformation was given. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Neither sample questions nor questionnaire were included in reference. 
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Al )M I N I S TR A'l" I V K l»Kc K : r: I )l I R I- S : 



riio instrumotu w.in .ii!inunNtcrcd u> the rfspomUnts .U the hegiiuiHij» of the si huol ve.ir t*)fi7 
iiiid .igaiii ill the spring tif H>r»S. The quest mmi.i ire was .ig.iin iKliiitnistered t{urinf» .i presihtHil 
w<»rkshiip in I'ldX .nui .iji;iin in the spriiij» <»f It is fieeess.iry ttj .ulnitnisrer the instrument 

as .1 pretest .iiui post test to evaluate the resiihs. 

RKIJABII.ITY VAI.IDri Y: 

No tnhirniation was provided. 

.SAMPI.E/WlPUl.ATK >N: 

forty eight teachers in the l eaelier Aide Project in thedrand Forks. Nortli Daktita puhhi 
St h<M lis participated. ^ 

AVAH.AHII-ITY OFTHEMF.A.SURINc; DFVICF.: 

For further inforniati<»n. contact the Bureau of" Educational Research and Services. Universitv 
of N«>rth Dakota. (Jratid F«»rks. Ntirth I)ak«tta. 
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ExmrrEi)<:HAN(;E 

('IVailuT Attivify Instrinuont) 



REFERENCE: 



BruiiMm. Quiim. cr al. "Iniplcmcntatiun of the readier and His Staff Concept Project." 

kt Si-arch Report \o. 2, livaluatUm Report, ihmd Forks. Nortl. Dakota: Universn% oV North 

DakiHa. The Bureau of Educatit»nal Research and .Services. l«>fi*> (El) (I.^S 58(»;. 

EXPLANATION OF VARiABLE(S): 

Ex pet ted Change measured via two difnensions: 

1. change in amcunt i»f time teachers rej^orted that thev had s,vnt carrvnig out vertani 
tasks reh'ted to teaching: and 

2. change m the perceptions of teachers relative to the ly{H-s of aclivnies that ...uld he 
assigned to aides. 

rx)NTEXT()F USE: 

The pnrp<ises of the study were as foHows: 

1. to deternjine if change in the expentnental grt.up was linear ..r whether om c change 
had tjccurred there was little or any further change: 

2. to standardize an aide inveiu<»ry so that ic would have utilisation f«,r other teacher 
aide prcjjects throughott the lfnit.«d States: and 

^ to seek out predictors that Wi.uld have value in determining persons likely to bc-come 
satisfactory aides. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEA.SUR1N(; DEVICE: 

'teacher Activity I nstrume it (TAI) is designed to measure expected change on the two 
above dePined dimensions. 

ILhU.S I RAT, VE (HiES i lON: 

' ''""^"^'^ This task couhl Se assigned to other 

activity described. ; no« instructional pc-rsonnel. 

' 2 3 -4 5 ■• . 1 ? ? J c 
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Pliittittng ItrsMtns. ilcvcl«ipiiig iimr»L*lfctittg niiitiTfais, gratlitig tibjcitivf cxamttutitiits. 
N»»tc: I = Vi-rytHtcti: 2 =<H>i'n; .\ - Soiiictiiiics. 4 = Si'lduiii: 5 = Ncvi-r 
Al )MINiSTR ATI VE PRC X:EI HJR ES: 

Tlic M'lt jdntiiiistcred inxtruitk'tu wjs tisfd in \\rvtvst f;ishii»ti in a pu sch^nA w.»iisluip. ami p*tst 
test inshum it till' end of th^ schiHtl yi'<ir. 

REI.IABim Y/VALIIJITY: 

No intontMtion Wiis provided comcrning ri'lidbtlit, I'stintiitcs. 

CrritiTion refiiu*d validity was asscsstti through iorn'lations (Spciritian Rank Order) of ck|H-iteii 
c flange t«» other ob>erved changes. No data was pr«>vjded. 

SAMHLE/R )PU I.ATN >N : 

Forty eight teachers in the'reaeher Aide Project in theCJrand Furks. North Dakota public 
M.h«Kiis participated. 

AVAiLABIIJTY OF THE MEASURING I)EVfC:E: 

The instruitieitt is itu tuded in the reference. 
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TBACHEK AIDECXIMPEI ENCIES 
( IViit Ik-r Akif Ev.ilu.itio{i} 



RErnRENCE: 

BrufiMm. Qui!,,.. « iil. "Implcim-ntatii.n of tin- Teacher and His Staff Concept PrtMcct " 

K* «Mrr/, KcfHm So. 2. livaluatian Kcpvrt. Grand Forks, Nt,rth Dakota: University of North 

Dakota. The Bureau ot Educational Research and Services. 1969 (ED 035 5«C»}. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE{S): 

Teacher Aide Compc»tem ies defined as the characteristics which are important in the interper 
M.nal relatuiits between the aides and the ehildren in the judgment of the teachers witli whom 
AU aide works. 

a>NTEXT()FUSE: 

The purposivs t»f the study were as foHows: 

1. to determine if change in the experimental group was linear or whether once change- 
had tiecurred there was little «»r any further change*: 

2. to standardize an aide inventory si. that it would have utilization for other teacher 
aide projects through<iut the United States: and 

3. to seek out predictors that would have value in determining persons likely to become 
viitisfactory aides. 

DESC:RIPnON OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The I eacher Aide Evaluation consists of twenty characteristics to he rated by the teachers on a 
^•ven p<,mt scale from "outstanding" thi ough -unsatisfactory" to "no opportunity to observe ' 
I hree addirumal written comments are Jl«w d to give the fespe.nding teacher an «pp<.rtunitv 
CO desc ribe the aide's strengths, incidents of assistance, and to make additional ctmiincnts. ' 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Please circle the appropriate response : 

I 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

5. Enthusiasm 12 3 4 5 6 7 
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14. Attitude t(iW4rd cliiMivti 
16. Ability to idnimutiicdti* 



I 2 3 4 S ri 7 
t 2 3 4 S ft 7 



Niiic: I = Outstaiitliiig: 2 - Exivtlcnt: } = Su|HTior: 4 - (itMui: 5 = Anoptdblc: ft - Uiisdtisf.ii- 
tt»ry: 7 = Nodpptirtiiiiiiy tt» tJbsiTvi* 

AllMINLSTRATIVE PRcK:EIH!kB.S: 

The iiistruiiieiit was iniiiiiiiistcreii after tin* tcai hcni UmI ictiiipleti'd % of an aiadcmic year using 
teacher atdex. 

REUABIUTY/VALIDITY: 

The TAE was not nubjected Ut statistical analysis Utr reliability »»r validation. Its use was intend 
ed f»»r (terMinnel seli-t ti»»n: h»»wever. it is rceoniniended that t'urthi-r stittU- be made t<» deteimine 
its usefulness as a predictor td' successful teacher aiA's. 

SAMPLE/ft )PU LATIC )N : 

Ftirty vight teach * le Teacher Aide Project in the Craiid Forks. North Dakota public 
M:h(M}|s participateu. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURINC; DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the reference. 
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HUPILS- AITI I UI)ES T(>WAKI)TEAC!HEK AMIES 
(Scttuntic hiffcrcii ial Test) 
t 

REFERENCE. 

BnitiMMi. (^uiiin. ct al. "Implcinf ntatitm of the Teacher and His Staff Concept Prtijcct." 
Rvsiutrch KviHtrt So. 2, 1'ltkihtation Hqtort. Grand Forks. North Dakota: University €>f North 
Dakota, The Bureau <»f Educational Research and Services, 1969 (ED 035 58(1). 

EXPLANATHIN OF VARIABLE(S); 

Pupils' Attitudes tnward Teacher Aides • tneasun'd in terms of five conceptual elements: ( 1 ) ir 
self. (2) ttNu her aide. tither pupils. (4) I think the aide and (5) sch<H.I. 

a)NTEXTnF USE: 

I'lie pur|M»sc<4 »if the study were as follows: 

1 . to determine if change in the experimental grc»up was linear <ir whether <»nce change 
had incurred there was little or any further change: 

2. to standarili/e an aide inventory mi that it would have utilization for t.ther teacher - 
aide pr«»jects throughout the United States: and 

3. to seek out pretlicti.rs that wt»uld hav^- value in determining perwrns likely t<i become 
satisfactory aides. 

DE.SC;RIKri( )N < )F PHE MEASURIN<; DEVICE: 

'*^t »iantic Differential Test collects data cm pupil attitudes for the above named five conceji 
tual elements on a ««'Vtfn.ptjint Likert type stale. For each element, descriptive adjectives <.r 
statements and their antonyms are listed ftir the resptmdent (a pupil) to nract to in describing 
the conceptual element. 

ILLliSTRA I I VE QU E.STK)N: 

Teacher Aide(s) 

FAIR : : : . 

WORTH I. ESS : [ : ; '. 

SQUARE : : : [ 

INTERESTING : : : • 



(Nineteen mtjre adjectives were listed for this clement) 



UNFAIR 
VALUABLE 
aX)L 

UNINTERE.STING 
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ADMlNISTRATiVr. PH< K F.IHJKHS: 



Till' st'lf .ulmiiiiMi-rt'ti i|Ui'sti(itMi.iirf ri'i|tiirfs tUc piifni rfs{Htiuk*iit tti ffs|HMtil u* tin- ifriiis hy 
what they iiUMti to iiiiii. 

HF.I.IABIIJI Y/VAI lUn Y: 

Nil iiildiiiijtititi w.is prtividi'ii loiui-rniftg rfliahiitty fstiiiMtcv 

Ontoriiiit n-Litt'ii v.iliiitty w.is jssi'ssi-d by using ait AN<»V ili'stgn to tii-tfriitiiu' stgiiifuaiHi* «»t 
(lii(L-ri*iu-f against <»t!ifr variabli-s tti the study. N«i statistks were provkliil. 

SAMf»I.E/W)ini|.ATU>N: 

A total of' 57<l pupils ranging from grades four thrmigh eight iiu ltisive responded to the qiies 
tioiiitaires as foltoMrs: 1K4 fourth graders. 1 SK sixth gradtrrs. and 2>M eiglith graders. 

AVAII.AHII.ITY til IHi: MI-ASKRINc; UnViri:: 
The litstnitiient is ineluded in the ref'eieiue. 
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STAFF SENTIMENT 
(Staff Sentiment Scale) 

REFERENCE: 

Clark. N. Cecil "An Instrument for Measuring Staff Sentiments Toward Self. School, and 
Profession.'* Paper presented at AERA. Chicago. Illin€>is. April 1972. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE{S): 

Staff Sentiment - consists of the following categories: 

1 . individualism • the self-imi^' of the individual, his identification with »ne t>fganiaation. 
the quality of his ejichange with the organization, and the frecdt»m he feels in pursuing 
organizational goals. «^ 

2. collegiality - the interpersonal relations among individuals in the organization. 

3. professiona] disposition - refers to a social rather than administrative control. It re- 
flects a commitment larger than to the particular employing institution. The com- 
mitments are to the students, to an area of expertise, and to the public trust. 

CONTEXT OF USE; 

The purpose of the study was to develop ( 1 ) a comprehensive model for evaluating School 
Pcr^nnel Utilization Programs, and ;2) the instruments and procedures required to assess the 
impact of the programs, 

DE.SCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Staff Sentiment Scale is a seventy item questionnaire of five subscales: ( 1 ) self-concept. 
(2) frequency of interaction. (3) collegiality. (4) professional practices of schot>l, and (5) pre- 
ferred professional practices. Respondents make multiple choice responses to each item on ar 
answer sheet compatible with the IBM 1230 scoring machine. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

The faculty at this school generally regards services that ate not covered in the terms of iheir 
contract: 

1. as an unjustified demand. 

2- as natural extensions of the duties of a professional teacher. 
3. as j^rt of the "unwritten** terms by which they must abide. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FKcK.BDUKES: 



Till* (|ut>'»>tiotitiiiiiv is itdmtttiH{m*(l. 

RELIABIMTY/VAI.iniTY: 

Alplw rcikbiiity ciH tTuivtits wm* ustn! to assl'ss the five MtbHcaIcK: ncH coiiiCfit (.74): f?vi|uc'ncy 
t»f intcfditiun (.7l):c«»llcgidlity (.Hf»)i profc*«tinal practki'x (.6l):aful prclWrciI practiri's (.35). 
Ifi aciditttm. prim ip) lonipoiient liit i«»r ^iiniiysH was applied t«» the toial staic whuli hmkc t»ut 
four hitsk iiintcit»it»ti«i. 

SAMPLE/PimiLATlON: 

A mtn-randotiii/cd sclccfkin »f twenty five sch«M»!}i. moKtiy elenieiitary. mitdc up the !uiniple. 
All seh<M»|!i were partktpatitig in Mittie tvfv t'l' prtijeit <ir model schinA v((im. I>ue tti the mm- 
nimlottt seiei tton, the result* may tun Iv repreNeiitative, htiwever, the author rept»rted that any 
bias due tti mm random sampling was esfH'i tiHl tt» bi* in the fHtsitive difiction. A tt»tal of 601 
subjects {*)« percent of the total sample} had scorable papers. 

AVAII.ABIMTY OF THE MEASURINC; DEVICE: 

Far more information contact N. Ck-cii Clark, Department of Educational Research. FK)r)da 
State University. Tallahassee. Florida MMU*. 
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INTERNALIZED NORMS AND FRIENIWHIP 
(Rolf r.iitii*eptkHt tnventitry) 



REFERENCE: 

Corwln, Ronald: Tavcs, Marvin J.: and Haas. J. Eugene. "Sinrial Requirements of Occupational 
Success: Internalized Norms and Friendship." Socii^ l orces. Vol. 39. October 1960. 
pp. US' 140. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

internalized Norms - the relatitmship between perj.ons and ctmformity t<i an official structure, 
analyzed in term* t»f normative expectaticms. 

Friendship . the relationship b^'tween primary ^mp membership and conformity to an official 
structure, analyzed in terms t>f group sentiments and shared cultural values. 

aiNTEXTOFUSE: 

This study assumed that the way in which subordinates are evaluated by their superiors plays 
an important role in the level of success the subt>rdinate$ eventually achieve in their careers. In 
this reference, three factors that cmild influence superi«»rs* evaluations of ^iubordinates are ex- 
aminedj ( 1 j subordinates internalizaticm of <»fficial norms. (2) their friendship with supi-riors. 
and (3) their friendship with peers. 

I)E.SCRIPTI(^N OF THE MEA.SURINC, DEVICE; 

l^olf Conception Inventory (RCI) consists of 200, five-point Likert-type statements ("strong 
ly agree'* to "strongly disagree**) dcs^ned to cover most phases of the nursing role . 

ILLUSTRATIVE C^ESTION: 

Even RN s should have supervision by the head nurse and statititi supervisor in regard to their 
techniques. 

AI^INISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The RCI is self-administered. 
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RELIABIUTY/VALtDITYj 



N<} information was pruviciccl. 
SAMPI.E/KWLATION: 

FtMty-cight hospttal st»(f numcs fnmi thnt* hoMpitulx iti a ttiidwffitcri) city participated. 
AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

Further information is available in the fuliowing reference: Haax. J. Eugene. "R*>le Consensus 
and nisharnumy in Hospital Work CJroups," I)octor.tl dissertati<»n. University i»f MinneMita, 
1957. 
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ROLEfONFLICT 
(Personal Questionnaire) 

REFERENCE: 

Getcls, J. W.. and Cuba, Egon G. "Role, Role Conflict, and Effectiveness: An Empirical Study." 
American Soeiotojiicdl Review, Vol. 19. April 1954. pp. 164-175. t 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Role Conflict - categorized in terms of the extent an J intensity of role conflict, personality, and 
effectiveness within a teaching situation. 

CONTEXT OF U.SE: 

This investigation sought to avoid the shortcomings o^^ contrived situations by studying role and 
role conflict in a real life setting. Specifically, the Mi ly was concerned with examining ( 1 ) the 
relationships existing in a military situation between t vo highly ot^nized roles, those of officer 
and teacher: (2) the conflict between these roles when held by a single individual: and (3) the 
consequences of such conflict for the effective management of one of the roles. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Personal Q ueirionnairc is designed to obtain the following types of material fvm respond- 
ents: { 1 ) descriptive information: (2) attitudinal mformatton such as interest in the goals of 
Air University, feelings of adequacy or inadequacy relative to work, and sentiments toward the 
educational procedures; and (3) ratings of fellow instructors as cither below average or above 
aven^ in teaching effectitwness. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Neither sample questions nor the questionnaire were included in the reference. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The instrument was mailed out with Inventory ?I (See page 105 of this docunu nt). 
RELI ABI LITY/VALIDITY: 

No information was provided. 
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SAMPLE/K)PULATION: 



Parttcifiants included 2<SJ» Air Fcmvc ofBccr-instnictors. From Inventory I. 2(KI (75 percent) 
were recumed: front Inventory II, 169 (64 percent) were retumccl. | 

AVAILABILITY OP THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The questionnaire was not included in the article. 
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ROLE CXWFLICr 
(No specific title was giwn) 



KEFEKENCE: 

GctcU. J. W.. ana Cuba. Eg«n G. "Role. Role Conflict, and Effcctiveneis: An Empirical Study/ 
Unencaii Sociologicai ReHew, Vol. 19. April 1954. pp, 164-175. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Role Conflict categorized in terms of the extent and intensity of role conflict, personality and 
effcctivcnesji within a teaching situation. 

a)NTEXTOF USE: 

This investigation sought to avoid the shortcomings of contrived situations by studying role and 
role conflict in a real life setting. Specifically, the study was concerned with examining ( 1 ) the 
relationships existing in a military situation between two highly or^nized roles, those of officer 
and teacher; (2) the conflict between these roles when held by a single indivklual: and (3) the 
consequences of such conflict for the effective management of one of the roles. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The two forty-six item inventories consist of the same statement items. Inventory I is a situa- 
tional instrument measuring the extent of conflicts from school to school. Inventory 11 is a 
personalisric instrument measuring the intensity of conflict fix>m officer-instructor to officer- 
instructor within each school. Respondents rate the items of each inventory on a six-point 
Likert-typc scale covering four general area^: ( 1 ) procedures. (2) rank. ^3) career, and (4) as- 
signment. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

It is a shortsighted policy to rate instructors at Air University solely in terms of factors relating 
to effectiveness as officers, largely ignoring factors relaring to cffcctivencs.«5 as instructors. 

Inventory I 

The .statement as made would be agroed to at my school by: 
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0 - practkatty none of the instructors 

1 - a small proportkm of the instructors 

2 t some of the tnstruetors 

3 - a considerable number of the tnstructons 

4 - many of the instructors 

5 ' very many of the instructors 

inventory 11 

The situation described in the statements triHibles me: 

A not at all 

1 - to a small dcffcc 

2 ' to some decree 

3 ^ to a considerable degree 

4 - to a great degree 

5 ' to a very great degree 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRlKIEDURES: 

The instruments were distributed by inter-office maiL A week separated the distribution of 
Inventories i and II. 

RELIABILITY/ VALIDITY: 

No information was provided. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION : 

Participants included 266 Air Force officer-instructors. From Inventory i« 2()0 (75 percent) 
were returned: from Inventory ll« 169 (64 percent) were returned. 

AVAILABILITY OF MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument was not included in the article* 
ADDITIONAL COK4MENTS: 

See The Personal Questionnair e on page 100 of this document. 
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VALUATION OP MEMBERSHIP IN A (JROUP 
(No titic Wits provklcti) 



REFERENCE: 



Kelley. Harold H., and Volkart. Edmund H. "Resistance to Change of Group-Anchored Atti- 
fudes/' American Sociotogical ReiHew, Vol. 17, August 1952, pp. 453-465. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Valuation of Membcrxlii p in a Gmup - assists of the resistance to a change of attitudes an- 
chored in group norms, when members of the same grc»up plac. c JiTerent values upon their mem- 
bership: and the total quantity of satisfactions percehred tti be n v '!.«ted by a given membership. 



CX>NTEXT OF USE: 



This study was concerned with attitudes anchored in a group norm lying near one end of the 
attitude ctmtinuum. A communication was given to move these attitudes away from the norm 
toward the other end of the scale. The assumptitm was made that the amount of resistance 
would be represented by the extent to which the expressed attitudes continued to conform to 
the norm of t.ie group. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The measure of valuation of membership consists of fifteen items concerning perceptions of 
the respondent about membership. Only seven of the items gave differential results or measured 
any differences. 



ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

1 . How do you feel when you are not able to come to a meeting of the troop? 

,„„„^ I am glad I don't have to come. 

...^.^ I don't care much one way or the other. 

I feel slightly sorry. 
I feci very bad that I can't come. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PR(X:E1KIRES: 



Fcir the cxpcHincntal groups. prcparatUHis were nude by the experimenters to visit tlie seout 
troops durit^ weekly meetings cm two successive dates. The experimenter met the subji*cis 
during the first meeting and had them roripiete two items: ( I ) a questiimnaitv seeking theh^ 
evaluations of membership in tin* triMip. etc. atid (2) a scale to determine their attitude!^ towards 
camping and forest activities as ciimpared with activities of city life* At the second meetit^( an- 
other experimenter, unknown to the subjects^ gave a talk emphasizing city life as ccmtrasted 
with camping and forest activities. The subjects were randomly divided in half and given the 
same two instruments. One group was told the results would be kept private, and the other 
group was told the results would be read to the whole troop. After completicm of the aftertest 
4|ue!stionnaire« the complete experiment was explained and alt results were kept private. 

The\(mtrol groups were issued the same questionnaires under the public/private groupings, 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

Five of the fifteen i|uesttons fomied a reprcHluctbility coefficient of .895. Criterion-related and 
ccmiktruct validity was assessed via data coitfimiing two of three hypotheses in the !itudy. 

SAMPLE/POPULATICW: 

Boy scouts in a large New England industrial connnunity participated. Eighteen total trcMip^i 
wea* selected and divided into six control rrcHips (N^^l 15) and twelve experimental trcKips (N» 
195). 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING l>EVICE: 

Five sample questions and a description of the procedures are included in the reference. 
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teac:hers* attitudes tx)war» curriculum participation 

(Currkuium Attitude Inventory) 



REFERENCE: 

Langenbach, Michael. ''Development of an instrument to Measure Teachers* Attitudes Toward 
Curriculum Use and Planning." lite Jourttat of Edueatiomt Research, Vol. LXVI, No. I, Sep- 
tember 1972. pp. 35-38. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Teachers' Attitudes Toward Curriculum Parttcipation - measured by a teacher's ( 1 ) being willing 
to use curriculum for planning his or her classroom activities, (2) making constructive comments 
about the curriculum that is used. (3) indicating an interest in the curriculum system present in 
the school or district, and (4) volunteering or at least not beit^ reluctant to participate in curric- 
ulum planning activities. 

aJNTEXTOF USE: 

The purpose of the study was twofold: ( 1 ) to construct an instrument that discriminated be- 
tween teachers with positive and negative attitudes toward curriculum use and planning; and 
(2) to determine if teachers in an in-service situation with curriculum planning ex |:K:ricnce had 
more positive attitudes toward curriculum use and planning than in-service teachers without 
such experience. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Curriculum Attitude Inventory (CAI) consists of fifty items rated by respondents on a six- 
point Likert-rype scale from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree." 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Neither sample questions not the questionnaire were included in the reference. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The questionnaire is self-administered. 
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RELIABILITY/VALIIMTY: 



Hoyt*s analyiit of variance tcchntt|uc wax used t» drterminc the rcltabttity of the CAi yielding 
a reliability coeffictcne uf .66. Critertttn-relatcd and ctinsmicc validity were assciuicd thruugh 
the testing of e^ht hypothettes. 

SAMPLE/k'iPULATION: 

All 274 teachers from a schtK)) district wca* given the questionnaire (257 responded - 93 percent). 
The teachers were divided into subclasses as follows: ( 1 ) parficipattoit in curriculum planning: 
(2) grade level (elementary or M.*condary' md (3) years of teaching experience ( < 3. 3-ICl.> 10). 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING HLv .CE: 

The CAi. manual, and scoring key may be ttbtatned fmm Michael l.angcnbach. H20 Van Fleet 
Oval. College of Education. University «»f ^ Jklahonw. Norman. Oklahnma IMW). Please enclose 
S 1 .CNI for handling. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAITS 

(No title Wits provtdtMl} 



REFERENCE: 

Lowin, Aaron; Hra{>chak. William J.: and Kavanaugh. Michael J. '^Consideration and Initiating 
Structure: An Expenmcntal Investigation of Leadership Traits." Adtnhtistratire Science (^ar- 
terly. Vol XIV. No. 2, 1969. pp. 238-253. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Leadership Traits - 0>nsist of ( I ) cunsidcrarion - bt-havitir indicating mutual trust. (2) respect - 
a certain warmth and rapport between the supervis<»r and his group, and (3) initiating structure - 
behavior in which a supervisor orgainics and defines group activities and his relations to the 
group. A leader defines the role he expects each member to assume, assigns tasks, plans ahead, 
establishes ways of getting things done, and pushes f<ir production. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose «>f the study was f-j investigate the interrelationships and effects of consideration 
and initiating structure as related to effective leadership. 

DESCRIPTI' iN OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

A rating scale was to be used by jtt<jgcs in evaluating the above three traits of consideration and 
structure. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTIONS: 

An illustration of a consideration question - He refuses to give in when people disagree with him. 
An illustration of an initiating structure - He encourages slow working foremen to greater efforts. 

AI»4INISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

A scale was used in an experimental design which manipulated consideration and initiarHe struc- 
ture. 
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RELIABIUTY/VAUnn Y: 

Intel ti4l ccmsiiiitettcy Wik% prcvum^y dctermtiicil by factor ^tialyttv tivtinti|ucH. Rcfm*tKV'i also 
were given eoticeming an analyttin that determhied the ortli<^tna)ity of the twci clmienMonK* 
Hcmvever. no ^^tatiiitieal analysindata were provkii^i* 

C^nteru^n-relateil and eun%truet validity were a^iMe^^ed via three hyptithen^s. All three were gen- 
erally HUpporteii; ( I ) the con«ruetH are c»rthogonaK (2) productivity and quality correlate poM- 
ttvely with both constructs aik! (3) consideration is poMtively correlated with job satisfaction. 

S AMPLE/Pt mi L ATION : 

The satupic consisited of e^ty undei^aduate men who resp* nded to an adi'crttwnient for part- 
time work. 

AVAILABILITY i>F THE MEASURINCJ DEVICE: 

items of the rating scale arc included in the reference. 
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JOB PERR)RMANCE CRITERIA 

(SciuK)i Administrator Evaluatitin Form) 



REFERENCE: 

Miner. John B. "The Administrator and Organizational Character." Eugene. Orej^tn: The 
Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration. University of Orcjjon. 1967. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

j.ia>Perfonnance Criteria - measured by ( 1 1 i.idividual motives. (2) other personality character- 
istics. {.\) ratings made by superiors of the school district. (4) saLry. and (5) lex-el attained in the 
administrative hierarchy of the district. 



a)NTEXTOF USE: 



The purpose .»f the study was to determine major factors affecting the selection and performance 
of superviMirs in sch<Kti organizations. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

School Administrator Evaluation Form consists of ten job-related factors with which a 
Miperior rates a subordinate supcrvisar via a ten point scale from "outstanding to "unsatis- 
factory or limited" with an additional option of "not relevant.** The criteria evaluated include 
perf<»rmance. attitudes, overall juc^ment of the individual as a school administrator, and special 
characteristics important to success in that particular adminbtrative position. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

I . Performance in relation to 
subordinate's ability to 
elicit effective work from 
his or her subordinates 



Outitfandii^ 4- 
Outstandii^ 
Outstanding - 
Good-f 
Good 
Good — 



Satisfactory 4- 
Satisfactory 
Satisfactory - 
Unsatisfac:ory 
Not Relevant 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRXXTEDURES: 

The rating form W4s filled out by the two supervisors of an administrator who were tuost likely 
to be familiar with his work. Superintendents wctv deleted from this rtudy. The iwults of the 
two ratings were then averted to obtain tlie score. 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

Reliabilities of items ranged from .53 to .72. 

Criterion-related validity was assessed through known demographic differences in the sample 
population. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

From a total population of 276 administrative personnel. 219 (79 J percent) responded. Re- 
spondents were from a large city, a medium city, a small city, and consolidated school district* 
in the Pacific North%vest. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the refert^nce. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 

A demographic Employment History Form is used with this instrument for collecting informa- 
tion about the respondent's past full-time permanent positions. * 
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WORK VALUE SYSTEMS 
(No cictc was provided) 



REFERENCE: 

Pennings, Joliannes M. "Work-Value Systems of White Collar Workers." Admiftutratit^ Science 
Cbtartetly, Vol. XV, No. 4. December 1970. pp. 397-405. 

EXPLANATION OF V ARl ABLE{S) : 

Work Vatuc Systems - consist of a constellation of attitudes and opinions (either intrinsic or 
extrinsic) with which an individual evaluates his job and work environment. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to ascertain to what degree structural factors might explain vari- 
ance in the work-value system of white collar workers. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

ThcQ-son device concerned with the relative importance of fourteen work values, eight reflect- 
ing intrinsic values, and six reflecting extrinsic vakies. was used. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

That I have a job which is important for the company. 

ADMINISTRA : IVE PROCEDURES: 

The fourteen values printed on cards were randomly sorted and given to the «ibject to arrant 
m accordance with "... how important they are for yourself- The Q^»rt was administered 
individually by a researcher, and the respondent recorded the orcbr on a data sheet, 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No specific reliability was provided. Criterion-related and construct validity were assessed 
through the ability of the scale to differentiate between work groups rated as having high pro- 
motion-rate units from those rated as having low promorion-ratcs. (Mann-Whitney U»7 p« 05) 
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SAMPLE/PDPULATION: 



Subjects were selected (Vom a large electronicH manufaicturtt^ ciiKanizattcm tti the Netherlands. 
Twelve units of the firm were stratified sci that a ma%fmum varkty of white ccillar workers could 
be interviewed. Random samples of fifteen low white collar workers were selected from small 
units and thirty from iarge units. N - 14 interviews. NdTE: In the Netherlands, two groups 
of white collar workers exist: low white collar workers who are much like blue collar workers 
(i.e., salesmen, clerks* j^Hrretaries, etc.). and higli white collar workers who are more professicmal. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING I>EVICE: 

The instrument is included in the reference. 
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CHANGE ORIENTATION 
(National Vocational Teacher Opinion Questionnaire) 



REFERENCE: 

Russell. Earl B. "Measurement of the Change Orientation of Vocational Teachers." Columbus. 
Ohio: The Center for Vocational and Technical Education. The Ohio Sutc University. December 
1972. , 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE{S): 

Change Orientation - described as an individual's predisposition or attitude toward change. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to develop an instrument to measure the change orientation of 
vocational teachers. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The National Vocational Te acher Opinion Questionnaire consist of three parts. Part I consists 
of fourteen Tdl-in demographic items. Part II consists of 240 items concerning the respondent's 
personal opinion about various areas in vocational education to be rated on a four-point scale 
from "strongly agree" to "stron^y dfsi^". Part III condsts of two sections: thirty-four items 
r^ardmg social and personal opinions, and nineteen items concemit^ how important events in 
our society affect certain people. 



ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

The major responsibility for preparing students better for the world of work rests particularly 
upon vocarional education courses in public schools. 

Sfron^y Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Dis^^ 

0 12 3 
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AIIMINISTRATIVE PRCXTEIXJRES: 



The 4]uestfonnatrc was mailed tit the p^rttcipantH. The re^*areher paid the re^pondentn a S10«(M) 
hiimirarium* 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

Kuder Richardson reliability (Formula 8) ranged from .76 to .07 for the eight subscaies. A 
hierarchical taetor analysts resulted in a one factor, twenty-one item seal.* with a K-R (Formula 8) 
coefficient of .9t. 

Criterion-related and construct validity were assessed via the ability of the scale to differentiate 
between known groups of laggards (resistant adopters) and early adopters* Addition validity 
was established via correlations with four other attitudinal scales: ( 1 ) Rokeach Dc^atism 
Scale (r « .190): (2) McClosky Conservatism Scale (r ^ -.338^ *): (3) Dye Local-Cosmopolitan 
Sculc (r = .320* ^ ): and (4) Rotter internal External Control Scale (r - .087). 

SAMPLE/rt>PULATION: 

The researcher obtained a list of ''known laggards and early adopters** from supervisors of voca^ 
tional education from thirty-eight states. From 1200 nominations, the research selected 215 
teachers from each group (total of 250). Ninety-seven early adopters ard e^hty-ssx i^^ards 
responded. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the appendix of the reference. 
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INTERPERSONAL COMPETENCE 
(No title was provided) 

REFERENCE: 

Stanton, Howard R., and Lttwak, Eugene. 'Toward the Development of a Short Form Test of 
Interpersonal Competence." American Sociological RetHew, Vol. 20. December 1955. pp. 668- 
674. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

lntertx;r&onal Competence - descrihed as the ability to matnutn ideal lH;havior under interpcr> 
sona! stress. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

In this study, the investigators have tried to find <mt whether the interpersonal competence ex- 
hibited in role playing is represenuttve or typical of the subject*s interpersonal competence in 
"real life." The reference explores the unusually hi^ correlations found between the two and 
the implications for future research. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The role playing test involved a series of three role playing scenes: (1) meeting a troubled friend. 
(2) criticizing an old employee, and (3) parrying an interfering parent. After each of the three 
scenes the subject was rated by the tester via twenty adjecrives. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION; 

Rate the subject on the degree to which he (she) shows the following items in his behavior: 



curt 


N 


MA 


S 


MU 


N « 


None 


dermatic 


N 


MA 


S 


MU 


MA =■ 


Maybe 


«nug 


N 


MA 


S 


MU 


S = 


Some 


obsequious 


N 


MA 


S 


MU 


MU' 


Much 



ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

For the role playing, the subject was given short, simple general instructions for each scene. The 
interpersonal stress which the tester presented in standardized order. The subject was then rated 
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ds described ^bcnrc. People who knew the ^bject$^ well descrtbcii their outride behavior accord- 
ing tit the Mnie cdtegorie^ u^itng fortn^i identical to those usnrd by the tester in the role playing 
9icene5i* 

RELIABILITY/VALiniTY: 

The rank correlations of coniparc*d ratings of the three scenes were ,82. .53. resjHvtivefy, 
Scitring reliability determined by product moment correlation was .92 and the rank correlation 
was .94. 

SAMPLE/K>PULATION: 

Thirty-two new foster parents, twelve veteran foster paa'nts« and eight graduate students were 
the subjects of the study. Inft^rmants were caseworkers, homermders, felh^w students. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The prtKcnlure and device are described in the reference. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITMENT 
(No title was provided) 



REFERENCE: 



Thornton Russell. '^Organizational Involvement and Commitment to Organization and Profes- 
sion. Administratis Science Q*arterly, Vol. XV. No. 4, December 1970, pp. 417426. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Otffinizational Commitment - defined as the measure of commitment of a professional to his 
organization and to his profession, the extent to which the teacher would allow the oi^anization 
to structure h.s teaching role, his membership in professional oi^nizations. and his reluctancy 
to leave the teaching profession. 

CX)NTEXTOFUSE: 

The purpose of the study was to determine the conditions of oi^nizational involvement that 
may facilitate the compatibility of commitments to both the profe^ion and the organization 
tor one group of professional empbyees. junior college teachers. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The questionnaire consists of fifteen items: eight questions concerning organizational commit- 
mcnts. and seven questions concemii^ professional commitments. A Likcrt-type scale U used 
to rate the items. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

There is no point in having policy manuals if the policies arc not followed. 




Agree Undecided Dis^ Strongly No Response 

Disagree 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 
The questionnaire was mailed. 
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RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 



Outcman scale item analysis was used to determine internal ccmststency. The ccHrfficient of 
reproducibility .928: the coefficient c»f chance reproducibility was .884. Criterion-related 
validity was asscssec* via three hypotheses concerning: { 1 ) the ptwitive relation of commitment 
to profe^ionalism of performance criteria. (2) authority over subordinate!!, and (3) supervision. 
All three were reported as conrtrmcd. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

The sample consisted of e^ht out of a possible twenty-seven junior colleges in Florida, differen- 
tially select *d. A total of 661 faculty members were sent questionnaires. Four hundred one 
questionnaires were returned (383 usable - 61 percent response rate). 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

Sample questions are included in the reference. 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS NEEDS 
(FuiuiLtnH'ntal Interpersonal Relations Oricntacton-Bchavior) 



REFERENCE: 

Wiener. Wtlitam K. **f nterpcrsonal Campatabititics of Innovative and Non-innovative School 
Principals and Curriculum Coordinators.** Paper presented at AERA. Chicago. Illinois, 1 972. 

EXPLANATION OF VARI ABLE(S): 

Interpersonal Relations Needs - defined as follows: ( t ) Expressed Inclusion - 1 initiate interac- 
tion with people: (2) Wanted inclusion - 1 want to be included by others: (3) Expressed Control - 
I control people: (4) Wanted Control - 1 want people to control me: (5) Expressed Affection - 1 
act close and personal toward people; (6) Wanted Affection - 1 want people to be close and per- 
sonal with me. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The basic question asked by this study was. "Is the quality of the interpersonal relationship be- 
tween the principal and the curriculum coordinator (the individual attached to the central office 
staff of a school district who is responsible for the development of curriculum and the supervi- 
sion of teachers) a variable that is related to the succenful adoption of innovarions in elementary 
schools?" 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Fundamental Interpersonal Relarions Orientation - BehavkN- (FIRO-B) questionnaire meas- 
ures the six above-described interpersonal needs in the areas of expressed and wanted inclusion, 
control, and affection. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION; 

Neither sample questions nor the questionnaire were included in the reference. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

No information was provided in the reference, however, the article implies self-administration 
of the instrument. 
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RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No information was provided. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

Princi{>als and curriculum coordinators from twelve schools in three school distrkts participated. 
These schools were selected based on their innovativeness. Four schtx)ls from each districr were 
selected: the two tmut innovative, and the two least innovathre. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

For further information contact William K. Wiener. Lenoir Rhyne Collef^e. Hickory. North 
Carolina. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 

Sec page 135 in this compilation for an additional instrument used in this study. 
ADDITIONAL REFERENCES: 

Schultz.W.C. l1te VIRO Scaled (Manual). Palo Alto: Consulting Psychologists Press. Inc.. 1967. 

'lite Interptnotud I'nderworUI: VIRU. Palo Alto: Science and Behavior Books. Inc.. 1958. 
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DEOKEE OF ADOPTKW OF iNNOVATiVE PRACTICES 
(Survey uf innuvattvt; Practices in Small Schools Program SchiHils) 



REFERENCE: 

Miller. Donald F. 'X>regon Small Schools Program. A Title III Project." Salem. Oregon: Edu- 
cational Coordinates Northwest, May 1971. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S)j 

Degree of Adoption of Innovative Practices - innovative practices were defined as those practices 
jBcncrally rccognixcd as a departure from ^'traditional** practice. The depce of adoption concerns 
the extent to which schools implement innovative practices in organization, facilities, method- 
olc^. support programs, etc. 

CONTEXT OF USE; 

The purpose of this study was to make an independent evaluation report considerit^ three major 
areasj ( 1 ) the extent to which member schools implemented methodological and oi^nizational 
changes. (2) the established climate for change, and (3) the extent to which project schools have 
moved toward implementation of the Oregon Board of Education objectives. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Survey of Innovative Practicet in Small Schools Program Schools gathers information about 
five categories of innovative practice in the school: { 1 ) organization. (2) facilities. (3) method- 
ology. (4) support pr(^rams« (5) others. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Please check the innovative practices included in your school program. 
II. Facilities 

Resource centers 

a » All insmictional areas 
b . Some instructional areas (identify} 
Specialized instructkinal areas (kientify nature of) 




3 . Specially deseed Urge group areas 

4 . Specially des^ned small group areas 

5 . t>tlicr unique areas (cUrscribe) 

ADMINISTRATIVE PR(X:E1)UKES: 

The form is completed by school administrators. 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No specific information was provided concerning reliability estimate or validity assessment. 
However, some criterionHvlated validity was esublished due to the ability of the scale to differ- 
entiate the schools in the sample. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

The total population of school administrators of the Dregon Small Schools Program (fifty-four 
secondary schools, forty*one elementary schools) participated. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

A facsimile of the survey is included in Appendix D of the reference. 
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STUDENT PERCEPTIONS 
(Student Assctsment Form) 



REFERENCE: 

Miller. Donald F. •'Oregon Small Schools Program. A Title III Project." Salem. Oregon: Edu- 
cattonal Coordinates Northwest. May 1971. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Student Perceptions - defined as the extent to which students are conscious of the impbmen- 
tation of the elements of the Oregon Boaid of Education objectives. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 



ma- 



The purpose of this ttudy was to make an independent evaluation report considering three 
jor areas: (I) the extent to which member tchooli imptemented methodological and or»niza. 
ttonal clumps. (2) the ^lished dhnate for change, and (3) the extent to which proj^ schools 
have moved toward implementation of the Oregon Board of Education objectives. 

DESOIIPTION OF THE MEASURI W DEVICE: 

The ^tv4gnt AiiflffiBglK Fftfm con^ of twenty-two questions with a non-standard set of 
answer alternatives or fifl-in answers seeking information on student perceptions of the instruc- 
tioful methodologies being employed by teachers, and concerning the development of self-dis- 
ap line, sclfdirection. freedom of choice, development of respons&ility. relation of school to 
teal life, and occupation. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Are you satisfied with the subjects taught in this school? 

A. Never B. SeUom C Ofte« D. Very Often 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The wH^n questionnaiie w^ group adminbtered; however, directions are sufficient for indi- 
vidual administration by mail. etc. 
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REM ABILITY/VALIDITY: 



No evidence was provkiecl concerning reitability estimates. Criterion-related validity was estab- 
lished to some extent via the ability of the instrument to differentiate students* responds by 
indhridual and school. 

SAMPLE/PDPUtATION: 

A 40 percent random selection of secondary students (N«460) from a 20 percent random selec- 
tion of schools in the Oregon Small Schools Program took part in the survey. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Instrument is included in the appendix of the reference. 
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TEACHINt; STkATEc;Y OR METHODOUXJY US£i> 
(Small SciuKtlii Prt^tn AitscKstncnt Classroom Observation) 



REFERENCE: 

Miller, Donald F. **Oregon Small Schools Program. A Title III Project." Salem. Oregon: Edu- 
cational Coordinates Northwest. May 1971. 

EXPLANATION OF VARlAftLE(S): 

Teaching Strategy or Met hcdolo£v t sed • defined as one of the following: ( ! } teacher oriented. 
(2) student oriented. (3) independen study. (4) one-one rebtionship. 

aiNTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to make an independent evaluation report considenng three major 
areas: (1 ) the extent to which member schools implemented methodological and organizational 
changes. (2) the established climate for change, and (3) the extent to which project schools have 
moved toward implementation of the Oregon Board of Education objecthres. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The Small Schools Prog ram Assessment Clasgoom Observation form consists of the four above 
strategies with a fiirther breakdown of activities for each strategy. The form allows for obser- 
vation on two different occauons for each hour of the school day. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 
Teacher Oriented 





1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Lecture 














Film 














Question-Answer 














Media 














Other 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 



Obitcrvjithtns were made twice each lioiir in every teaching fttation in the Kclimtl and a judgment 
was made during each observation ax to tfie teaching or metlttKlology being utiii/cd by the 
teacher. 

RELIABILITY/VALimTY: 

No information was provided. 
SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

Ten randomly selected secondary schools participated; 540 observations were made. 
AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the appendix of the reference. 
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DEGREE OF ADOPTION OF EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 
(Checklist to Determine tlic Degree of Adoption of 
Educational Innovations in Saskatchewan Elementary Schools) 

REFERENCE: 

Ochitwa. Orest T. "A Study of the Ofganixational Climate of H%h and Low Adopter Elemen- 
tary Schools in the Province of Saskatchewan.** Regina. Saskatchewan, Canada: Saskatchewan 
Teachers* Federation, February 1972. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Degree of Adoption of Ed ucational Innovations - defined as the degree, the number, and the 
kind of changes that have occurred in elemcnury elates in the past two years (1970-1971). 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to determine the number of educational innovations that had been 
adopted during calendar years 1970-1971. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The self-administered Checklist to Determine the Degree of Adoption of Educational Innova- 
tions in Saskatchewan Ele mentary Schools a^s the respondent to classify six groups of innova- 
tions on a four-point scale by ratii^ the degree to whir it the innovation has been adopted in his 
school. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Scheduling ^Time) 

(Please enter one of the numbers 

1. 2, 3, or 4 in each of the spaces 

provided) 

Flexible scheduling 
IndtviduaJ scheduling (daily, weekly) 
Modular scheduling (back-to-back classes) 
Master schedule for special cksses (art, music, ^m/, sciences, etc.) 
Reduced length of school day 
Other (Describe) 
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Scoring 

1. The innovation (change) has not been adopted. 

2. Less than 25 percent of the classrooms in this ichool, suited for the innovation, have 

adopted it. j r l 

3. Twenty-five percent to 75 percent of the classrooms in this school, suited for the 

innovation, have adopted it. 

4. More than 75 percent of the classrooms in this school, suited for this innovatbn. 

have adqpted it. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The instrument is self-administered. Distribution was through the school's mail. 
RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No information was provided concerning reliability estimates. Content validity was established 
by the Saskatchewan superintendents having selected innovations that were included on the 
checklist. Criterion-related and construct validity also were assessed by the ability of the acalc 
to differentially idenrify low and high "adopter" elementary schools. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

All clemenury schools (K-9) of Saskatchewan with five or more suff members (N « unknown) 
participated. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument can be obtained from the Regina Office of the Saskatchewan Teachers' Federa- 
tion. 2332 Scarth Street. Regina. Saskatchewan. Canada. 
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INNOVATI VENESS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Educational Innovation Checklist) 

REFERENCE: 

Reynoldson, Roger L. 'The Interrelationships Between the DeoMon-Makii^ Process and the 
Innovativcness of Public Schools." Logan, Utah: Utah State University, November 1969 
(ED 035 101). 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

innovativeness of Public Schools - innovativeness is defined in terms of six kinds of innovations, 
and the extent to which the innovatk>ns have been implemented is measured by percent of stu- 
dent involvement. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The purpose of the study was to identify and describe the interrelationships between educa- 
tional decision-making and the organizational climate and innovativeness of public schools. The 
researchers hoped to gain data of value in helping school districts to more effectively initiate 
change. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

1'he Educational Innovation Checklist consists of two parts: secondary and elementary. Each 
part consists of the following six structural elements: scheduling, staff utilization, procedures, 
organization, curriculum, and facilities. Und^ each ekment fWe innovatkms are listed. The 
respondent rates the degree of adoption of each of theae innovations according to a scale ghren 
in the instructions. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

From the Elementary Checklist 
riL Procedures (Methods) 

Programmed Learning, Independent Study, Reading Social Studies, or Science Labs 

^2. Inquiry Training, Critical Thinking, Study and Libwy Skills (as spedal courses) 

3 . Electronic Language Lab 

4 . Indivkiualized Reining 

5 . Other (describe) 
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I>egrcc of involvement of students in number and time. 

0 • Innovation has not been implemented 

t - Less than 25 percent involvemettt 

2 - Twenty-five percent to 75 percent involvement 

3 - More than 75 percent 

4 - innovation has been discontinued 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

Each respondent filled out the portion of the checklist applicable to his level of teaching durif^ 
a given one year period. Only those innovations that could be verified by the principal could be 
> checked. The checklist was administenrd to the princif^ls of the Krhools. Respondents were 
told to follow directions printed on the questionnaire* 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No information was provided. 

SAMPLE/K)PULAT10N: 

The principals of fifry^two schools in Oregon, Idaho* Washington, Utah, and Nevada identified 
in a previous study by Marcum (1968) participated in the study. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

The instrument is included in the reference. 

ADDITIONAL REFERENCES: 

Hinman, Edna F. ^'Personality Characteristics of School Principals Who Implement innovation 
in Public Schools.*^ Doctoral dissertation^ Utah State University « 1966. 

Marcum, R. LaVeme. '^Organizational Climate and the Adoption of Educational innovations.** 
Logan, Uuh: Utah State University, 1968. 
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iNNOVATlVENESS OF SCHOOLS 
(School Acttvttics Survey} 



REFERENCE: 

Wiener. William K. 'interpersonal Compatibilities of Innovative and Non-innovative School 
Principals and Curriculum Coordinators." Paper ptesented at AERA, Chicago, Illinois, 1972. 

EXPLANATION OF VARIABLE(S): 

Innovativencss of Schools - innovativene!» was rated according to the following items: 

1. Boundary Maintenance - the extent to which a school has expanded or inducted per- 
sonnel through the boundaries of the system. 

2. Size and Territoriality - activities extendii^ or decreasii^ the system's b<Hindaries - 
at the school level providing different classes to meet student needs. 

3. Time Use - any change in the time a school is functional or variations in time usage, 

4. Goals - information about shifts in emphasis for certain areas of the curriculum - 
introduction of new teachii^ methodolo^s. 

5. Procedures - any cliai^ in the time, personnel, and activities relationship to improve 
goal attainment. 

6. Role Definition - Changes in permitted and prohibited behavior of the members of 
the system. 

7. Normative Beliefs and Sentiment - chaf^ in norms of the system. 

8. Structure - the rcotganization of relationships among gtt>u{» in the system. 

9. Socialization - change in how the system trains new entrants. 

1 0. Linkage with Other Systems - Changes in the way the system related to its envi- 
ronment. 

CONTEXT OF USE: 

The basic question asked by this study was, "Is the quality of the interpersonal relationship 
between the principal and the curriculum coordinate^- (the faidividual attached to the central 
office staff of a school district who is responsible for the development of curriculum and the 
supervision of teachers) a variable that is related to the successful adoption of innovations in 
elementary schools?*' 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 



The School Activities Survey (SAS) is used by central office penonne! to rank schools in their 
districts according to their perceptions as to the degree to which spc^ftc activities have taken 
place within a two to three year period. This study used Miles* typology of innovations as a 
framework for SAS- rating the ten items defined above. 

ILLUSTRATIVE QUESTION: 

Neither sample questions nor the questkinnaire were included in the reference. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES: 

The respondents, school central offke personnel, were asked to rank (1. 2, 3} the schcols in 
their district according to the degree to which specific activttks had taken pla^. The reference 
implies that the instrument was self<iKlministered. 

RELIABILITY/VALIDITY: 

No information was provkled concerning reliability ^mates. Criteri<m*related valklity was 
established to some extent due to the ability of the inttrunMnt to differentiate the schools^ 
the sample. 

SAMPLE/POPULATION: 

The study was made in three medium-sized school districts with a minimum of six elemenuyy 
schools in which the principals had been in their fMiesent positions for two cm* more years. 

AVAILABILITY OF THE MEASURING DEVICE: 

Further information may be obtained from William K. Wfet^« Lenoir Rhyiw Q>11^, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 

See page 1 1 2 of this compdation for an additional inttrument used in this study. 

ADDITIONAL REFERENCES: 

Miles. M. B. Innovation in Education. New York: Columbia University, Teachers* College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1964. 
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